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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Distinctive Function of Our Church 


HAT was an interesting discussion which the 
Universalist Ministerial Association staged in 
the beautiful Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 

-on “The Distinctive Function of the Universalist 

Church Today.” At the long table at the end of the 

Chinese Room there sat the Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 

velt of Rochester, the Rev. L. Griswold Williams of 

Barre, president, the Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati 

and the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark. Before 

them sat, not humbly and receptively, but with clubs 
in their hands, some forty or fifty Universalist minis- 
ters, alike only in this, that they all wore clothes pre- 
scribed by the conventions of our western world. 

All had assembled to discover if there were a distinc- 

tive function of the Universalist Church today. 

When all the distinctive functions had been de- 
bated, O. Whitman Eames suggested gently that the 
Universalist Church was distinctive only in wanting to 
be distinctive. 

Tracy Pullman had said that a distinctive job for 
Universalists is to show men and women that they can 
be religious in an age of science. Those who heard 
that son of Calvin, the Secretary of Agriculture, Sun- 
day night in the Universalist church, recalled that he 
had said that scientists themselves during the past 
ten years had been making the same declaration. 

L. Hamilton Garner had waked everybody up 
with his insistence that the distinctive mission of the 
church today was to put into practice the implica- 
tions of the old creeds, especially along social and 
economic lines. Given his talents, his enthusiasm, 
his convictions, his love for man, there was no ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind but what Garner had a mis- 
sion that set him distinctly apart from the mass of his 
fellow ministers. When it came to stating a distinctive 
mission for the church in Garner’s terms, one was 
handicapped by the fact that there was only one 
Garner, and that the Methodists, the Presbyterians, 
the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, the Episco- 
palians, and others, all had his twin brothers in their 
respective fellowships. 

Carl Olson was sure that there was a distinctive 
mission along theological lines, and that the radio 
gave us our chance. 

Griswold Williams pointed out that among think- 
ng people in every community, the old battle had 


been won, and that the newer thought was seeping 
down through all classes. 

“Our universality,” said another speaker, “‘sets 
us apart.”’ But a voice rang out, ““We don’t want to 
join that unity movement of E. Stanley Jones.” 

“Our hatred of war should set us apart,” said 
another. But again the man from Springfield said, 
“What is distinctive about that?” 

“Contribute beautiful forms of worship conceived 
in the spirit of freedom,” suggested some one. ‘Are 
we the only free people?” was the reply. 

Max Kapp asked: “Are other denominations 
asking what they can do to make themselves distinct 
from others, or are they busy at the common job? 
This continual search for something that will make us 
seem different will run us into the ground.” 

Dr. MacLean was quoted by Blauvelt as saying 
that Universalists ought to be distinctive in two ways: 
(1) In taking a scientific attitude in their approach to 
every problem. (2) In an attitude of good will. 

It seemed clear to us that the men were strong in 
stating desirable things to do as a part of church work, 
and weak in thinking about being distinctive. If a 
man is right, who cares whether he is or is not dif- 
ferent? A body of scientists is interested in the job, 
and they don’t care a fig about being the only ones 
interested. In fact the more people they find who see 
what they are after and join in, the better they like 
it. 

Inevitably, as this discussion at the Mayflower 
proceeded, the men began to discuss the question in 
terms of the distinctive work of religion. It is the only 
way it can be approached. 

“How do they get that way?” was asked face- 
tiously about ministers in general. We say seriously 
that all that is distinctive about Universalists will 
appear as inevitably and unconsciously as red feathers 
grow on the cardinal bird and blue on the indigo and 
bluebird. 

There is something which makes people appear 
like Universalists, but nobody can put it into words. 
It exists in spite of Universalist ministers being as 
different as Garner and Shutter and as Williams and 
Ktz. 

It is amusing to take out our intestines and to 
look at them, and the intestines of a denomination 
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stand the process better than the intestines of an in- 
dividual. But there is other work to do. And just as 
Whittemore with theological interest did it one way 
seventy-five to one hundred years ago, and Sylvanus 
Cobb with social passion did it another way, so our 
masters of pageantry and our radio theologians and 
our church school specialists and our Christian social- 
ists will all do it the way they see and believe in, and 
that is just as it ought to be, for, as Moffatt translates 
Paul: 


There are varieties of talents 
but the same Spirit, 
varieties of service, 
but the same Lord; 
varieties of effects, 
but the same God who effects everything in every- 


one. 
* * 


SUMMING UP THE CONVENTIONS 


N summing up the Washington conventions we 
record our conviction that the influence that they 
exerted will be widespread, and will last for many 

a day. 

The attendance was representative. In spite 
of what some people say about the majority not being 
able to go to conventions, the fact is that no conven- 
tion is made up of a majority of the people interested 
in it. It would be impossible to get them together. 
So conventions are made up of delegates, and we never 
had a more truly representative meeting than those 
in Washington. | 

The conventions were good-humored. There 
were few exhibitions of frazzled nerves. The people 
as a whole were happy. Nor was it a case of a happy- 
go-lucky people just out for a good time. The major- 
ity did little sight-seeing. Some hard-working souls 
did none. It was a case of people alive to the needs 
of the world and keen to do something about those 
needs. ) 

The crank mind was not much in evidence. 
The fanatic, of course, is of use in the world, and the 
crank can be used to turn a wheel in society, as ata 
pump, but the truth is that Universalism is not fertile 
soil for cranks There was no churlish exhibition of 
ingratitude to men who have sweat blood to make the 
Universalist Church go. There was only gratitude 
and affection exhibited. There was pride in the 
reports. There was determination to do even 
better. 

We would not exaggerate the influence exerted on 
the convention by the National Church, but we can 
say truthfully and soberly that it was very great. 
It was sound psychology which put the meetings at 
the hotel and then sent the delegates to a sacred and 
beautiful place full of memorials for the worship. 

And all through the week the enthusiasm of the 
delegates for the church grew until it showed itself in 
a spontaneous outpouring in the convention meet- 
ing. 

The conventions increased faith in religion, in 
the church as an agency to spread religion, and in the 
possibility of more and better church work. They 
stiffened the morale of the fellcwship. 

Not every action taken was a wise action. That 
is too much to expect. Not every bitter controversy 


under the surface was settled. Some of them, par- 
ticularly some 1n local churches, will have to be settled, 
and settled on right lines, or they will become prairie 
fires out of control. But the church made great prog- 
ress, not only in the operation of its machinery but in 
the spirit that was created. 

We give our congratulation to Dr. Walter Henry 
Macpherson of Joliet, Illinois, who was honored with 
our highest office, and who brings to it marked abilities 
and a most lovable spirit. 

A humble, lovable type of man is succeeded by a 
humble, lovable type. We shall have the hard work 
of an able man who believes that the greatest should 
be servant of all. 

* * 


THE PASTOR PRESIDENT 


N accordance with the unwritten law of our church, 

a minister was elected president of the Universal- 

ist General Convention to succeed a layman, 
just as four years from now a layman probably will be 
elected to succeed a minister. 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of Joliet, Illinois, 
is the new president, succeeding the beloved Victor A. 
Friend of Massachusetts. 

The committee had before it many names handed 
to it by ardent admirers, and it held the matter open 
until the last moment in the desire to express the desire 
of the Convention, and best serve the church. 

No matter how strong the sentiment at Washing- 
ton seemed to be at one moment for this tested veteran 
or that, always there was a deep undercurrent for 
Dr. Macpherson. When he was nominated by the 
committee, nobody was nominated to oppose him. 

He did not take office at the public meetings of 
the Convention, but he kept himself in the background, 
contenting himself with thanking the delegates for 
the honor and saying that he sensed that it was a 
great opportunity to serve. 

Dr. Macpherson is a man of fifty-eight. He was 
born in the Province of Ontario, Canada, and educated 
at the University of Chicago. For four years he was. 
minister of the People’s Congregational Church, 
Chicago. He then took Universalist fellowship and 
from 1907 to 1911 was assistant at St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, Chicago. 

In 1912 he went to Joliet, Ill., as pastor of the 
Universalist church, and in a period of rapid change 
he has remained as pastor of the same church for 
twenty-three years. In 1925 Lombard University 
recognized his attainments by giving him the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Dr. Macpherson was elected to the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention to 
fill the unexpired term of President Tilden of Lom- 
bard, and has served on the board ever since. He 
therefore is familiar with the work of our fellowship as. 
a whole. 

Dr. Macpherson is a man in whom the pastoral 
side is strongly developed. He is known far and 
wide through the Middle West as “Uncle Walt,” 
Nothing arouses him quicker than a chance to help ~ 
young people in their struggle for education and a 
foothold in the world. He is a man of social passion 
and vision, a strong believer in applying the gospel to 
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the needs of today, and yet a man who can carry the 
conservatives along with him. 

We look for him to be the pastor-president—pastor 
of hard-pressed officials, pastor of pastors, pastor of 
_ laymen, pastor of state conventions, pastor of isolated 
individuals, pastor of groups, pastor of the un- 
churched. 

The church does not need anybody at this moment 
to tell it the way as much as it needs somebody to tell 
it to walk on in the way with faith, courage and un- 
selfishness. Dr. Macpherson will do that. This pas- 
tor president is the man for the hour. 


* * 


THE SUPPRESSED PREFACE* 


Y the title the suppressed preface we mean the 
preface to the King James translation of the 
Bible, but suppressed may be too strong a 

word. The preface has been left out of the Bible, and 
modern publishers are cautious about putting it back. 
But why should they be cautious about putting it 
back? Because the fundamentalists would not like 
it. The preface takes one too much behind the scenes. 
It hurts if it does not destroy the illusion that God 
Himself sat in the chairman’s seat all through the 
long months when the work of translation was going on. 

Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed is one of the 
scholars who have urged upon publishers the impor- 
tance of putting the preface back, but without success. 
So now he brings it out in pamphlet form with an 
illuminating essay upon it. This scholar, who first 
put the New Testament into modern English, holds 
that we have “not yet explored the wealth and depth 
of its (the Bible’s) contribution to modern religious 
attitudes.’”’ He looks upon the King James version of 
the Bible as the “most distinguished and widely 
cherished”’ of all the forms in which the English Bible 
has appeared ‘‘a classic of English,” “a treasure of 
liturgy,’’ and deeply freighted with religious associa- 
tions.” 

But there are queer notions held by people about 
the King James version. He points them out. One 
is that this is the original English version. The cele- 
bration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
first English printed Bible will help correct this notion 
and bring the work of Tyndale, Coverdale, and others 
to public notice. So would the preface have revealed 
clearly, if men could have had it, how the translators 
leaned on their predecessors—and upon the Hebrew 
and Greek texts. 

Another impression is that the King James ,ver- 
sion is “the authorized Bible.” In fact it is the third 
authorized English version. Other versions have 
been authorized since. But, as Goodspeed says, “the 
tragic thing is that the people who still call it the 
authorized version, mean by it divinely authorized.” 
Then he quotes the preface, and shows how the original 
translators answer such a claim. 

Sometimes the statement is made that ‘“‘the King 
James version is the sole, unique, divine Bible, un- 
touched by human hands.”’ 


*The Translators to the Reader. Preface to the King James 
Version 1611. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Price 50 cents. 


In their preface the translators say of their pred- 
ecessors: 

“We are so farre off from condemning any of their 
labours that traveiled before us in this kinde either 
in this land or beyond sea . . . . that we acknowledge 
them to have been raised up of God .. . . and that 
they deserve to be had of us and of posteritie in ever- 
lasting remembrance. . . . Yet for all that as nothing 
is begun and perfited at the same time, and the later 
thoughts are thought to be the wiser: so, if we, build- 
ing upon their foundation that went before us, and 
being holpen by their labours, doe endevour to make 
that better which they left so good; no man we are 
sure, hath cause to mislike us; they we perswade our- 
selves, if they were alive, would thanke us.”’ 

And Goodspeed comments, ‘“These are great 
sentences well worth reproducing today.” 

Contact with this preface makes us see the out- 
lines of honest scholars working with faith, but also 
with the consciousness of their human limitations, 
upon an important task. Instead of honoring God the 
dogma of Bible infallibility has dishonored some of the 
noblest sons of God. 

The story of how we got the Bible is a great story. 
The preface to the King James version sheds light 
upon it. Dr. Goodspeed has rendered a genuine ser- 
vice to the Bible, and to religion, in bringing it out. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There have been times, said Dean Weigle, 
when the church repressed the human spirit and times, 
when it has sought to maintain only its own liberty. 
Now “‘it must help men everywhere to gain and keep 
and use aright the liberty which is their endowment 
as sons of God.” 


One of the first names that Universalists took 
is revealed by this inscription: ‘‘Record of the First 
Christian Toleration Society of Alstead (N. H.), 
1820, Book One.” The Rev. E. H. Johnson, pastor 
of the larger parish in Alstead, told of this inscription 
in Washington. 


At a conference of “Modern Churchmen”’ in 
England, Dr. Major, editor of The Modern Churchman, 
said that “the problem of winning to active member- 
ship in the Church of England of vast numbers of 
people depends on the question of dogmatic reform.” 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott thinks we make unneces- 
sary trouble for ourselves in not recognizing that 
children in the Sunday school already are in the 
church, and that our church project in a parish is one 
project, not three or four. 


- “The Christian Leader does not care to run the 
advertisement,’”’ was our reply to a New York State 
publisher who submitted: “Jesus was not Jew. 
Based on facts. No propaganda.” 


“T have noticed,” says Milton Lee in the Christian 
Evangelist, “that nobody ever does business until he 
means business.” 
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The Washington Conventions 


Editorial Correspondence 


of the Universalist meetings in Washington, 
the Saturday night testimony meeting and 
social of the church school workers, and the 
Sunday services. 

Besides the beautiful worship service on Sunday 
led by Miss Bonner, the impressive church service of 
Dr. Perkins and the platform meeting with address 
by Secretary Wallace, all of which were described, 
there was an open air service of the General Sunday 
School Association in the grounds of an Episcopal in- 
stitution just off the George Washington Memorial 
Boulevard and between Alexandria and Mount Ver- 
non 


There the Rev. George H. Welch led the devo- 
tions of sixty pilgrims to the historic region as the light 
slowly faded at the close of a perfect October day. 
Miss Harriet G. Yates led the singing, and Mr. Welch 
dealt intelligently and reverently with the age-old 
problem of human suffering and the goodness of God. 
It was one of those distinctly religious meetings which 
so far have overshadowed in importance the meetings 
devoted to minutes, motions and reports. 

There was great difference of opinion about Sec- 
retary Wallace on Sunday night. He was not at all 
awed by his surroundings, but spoke as unselfcon- 
sciously as he would in a college lecture hall. Some 
apparently detested him before he spoke because he 
is a part of the Roosevelt Administration. Others could 
not hear him. Still others, friendly to his ideas, wished 
that he had put more fire into the speech. The writer, 
with the memory of Joe Cannon dancing around a 
Universalist pulpit and delivering a political harangue, 
felt grateful for the dignity of the speaker and his 
ability to combine the mystical and philosophical in 
his address. 


The General Sunday School Association 

With a budget that once provided $14,000 for one 
year and now is cut to about that amount for two 
years, the General Sunday School Association showed 
up in Washington with an astounding record of work 
done and a series of most interesting meetings. 

The climax came on Monday night, with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Adelaide T. Case of the Teachers’ College, 
New York City, and a pageant, “The Sacred Flame,”’ 
put on under the direction of the Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams of Barre, Vermont. 

Dr. Case was introduced by Professor Angus 
MacLean of St. Lawrence, a former colleague, and 
did a clean-cut, inspiring job, as may be seen in part 
by the report of the address in another column. 

The pageant showed what can be done by a master 
at the art in spite of the handicap of few properties, 
untrained performers, and a strange setting, and it 
showed also the power of pantomime and picture 
teaching in religious education. 

The pageant dealt with the period of the Crusades 
and the experiences of a knight in carrying the flame 
from the Holy Land to his home city of Florence. 
The Rev. Max A. Kapp read the story admirably. 


Twenty-five members of the local church and Sun- 
day school and several stalwart Universalist ministers 
made up the cast. Mr. Williams played the part of 
Ramero and Betty Smallman of Washington that of 
Francesca. Dr. Huntley was bishop, O. W. Eames, 
Tracy Pullman and C. C. Blauvelt were knights, and 
Ralph Boyd did remarkable acting as the Jester. The 
religious world is only just discovering the resources of 
Mr. Williams, both as actor and producer, and the 
Universalist denomination is just beginning to realize 
the wealth of material that it possesses for this kind 
of work. 

The service of giving, called a service of dedi- 
cation, conducted by Mr. Kapp, proved to be a 
reverent, dignified, successful method of raising part 
of the money that the Association needs. 

At the business sessions of the General Sunday 
School Association the Rev. Edgar R. Walker was re- 
elected president and Professor MacLean first vice- 
president, Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman was elected 
second vice-president, the Rev. Max A. Kapp secre- 
tary, and Glenn R. McIntire treasurer. Professor 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts retired after many years of 
useful service as president and secretary. In the reso- 
lutions tribute was paid to Albert H. Homans of 
Cleveland, for ten years treasurer of the Association, 
who died during the year. 

The progressive nature of the G. S. S. A. in its 
educational policies is indicated by a recommenda- 
tion that qualified leadership be sought for education 
in social hygiene, and another recommendation that 
courses of study be prepared dealing with religious 
freedom ‘‘for this time of rising autocracies.”’ Adult 
education and home religion were both pushed to the 
front as inseparable from intelligent work for chil- 
dren, and the Convention went on record concerning 
objectives as follows: ‘“We recommend that the present 
policy of stressing worship and curriculum objec- 
tives, reference reading, field work and workers’ con- 
ferences be continued.” The International Youth 
Conference to be held at the Isles of Shoals next sum- 
mer under the joint auspices of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist young people’s organizations was widely ad- 
vertised as a project that church school workers must 
back up. Matters relating to the constitution can be 
dealt with little by little in special articles. Nothing 
revolutionary was done. That the work of the staff 
was recognized and appreciated goes without saying, 
because Universalists have a staff whose brains and 
consecration are known far and wide. 

Your correspondent missed hearing the report. of 
Friendship Projects late Monday morning, which 
made a profound impression. Mrs. Waite of the 
Friends’ Service Committee reported on work among 
miners in Bell County, Kentucky, Miss Deane Frazier, 
a worker raised up in the Rev. Hannah J. Powell’s 
school in North Carolina, told about their summer 
school work, and Miss Ruth Downing spoke on Japan. 
There is a different color to a meeting into which there 
comes a person fresh from hand to hand conflict with 
hate and keen about supplanting hate with love. The 
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“er interest stories in this session thrilled every- 
ody. 

From the spacious Mayflower Hotel the delegates 
went about 4 p. m. to the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, where many rested or took tea in the 
beautiful parlor. At 4.50, Dr. Harned played the 
great organ for twenty minutes, and then there fol- 
- lowed the first of the vesper services, which lasted 
half an hour. Dr. Perkins conducted the service and 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon met the need of the 
hour with a short address on ‘The Divine Partner in 
Religious Education.”” By voice, by manner, by word 
and spirit, he brought out the constant need of recog- 
nizing the Unseen Helper. The noble architecture, 
the lights, the choir, so unobtrusive and yet so potent, 
and the cooperating clergy, made the service one full 
_ of beauty and peace. 

On Monday also the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association met under the leadership of Griswold 
Williams. Max A. Kapp has reported it for the 
Leader. Editorially we have referred to a panel dis- 
cussion. The ministers wisely united with the G. S. 
S. A. for the meetings on Tuesday. 

Tuesday brought also the Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. The Rev. 
Stanley Manning has reported it. Mrs. Walker 
‘presided, and her sense, her charm and her cooperative 
spirit showed in everything. There can be no conflict 
or jealousy between the various Universalist organiza- 
tions with the kind of leaders that the church possesses. 


The Church School Workers on Tuesday 


Paul Harris, Jr., of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, led a conference Tuesday morning 
on “Will the Chureh Act for Peace?” and Miss Lois 
Kugler, Congregationalist, on ‘“Does My Teaching 
Bring Results?”’ Both conferences were well attended 
and profitable. Interest centered, however, in the 
panel discussion at 10 a. m. on “The Educational 
Issues before Liberal Churches.”’ The plan was per- 
fect, but hopes were too high. Nobody really goaded 
the trained seals, and they floated too easily on the 
calm water. One loud roar or one deep dive for a fish 
would have been a relief. 

About a table sat Dr. Adelaide T. Case, the great 
specialist, who really is great as well as charming, 
Dr. Angus MacLean, another great specialist, who 
scintillates only when harassed, and a supporting group 
of competent people—Tracy Pullman, Eleanor Bon- 
ner of the National Church, Professor John Ratcliff, 
and Miss Lois Kugler. The discussion dealt with the 
difficulty of establishing the confidence of parents in 
the church school if it does not deal exclusively with 
the Bible, the lack of confidence in social teaching, 
due to the fact that it is done so badly, and the 
necessity of making social teaching concrete. Dr. 
Case said that she looked forward to the day when 
conservatives would come demanding that the Bible 
be not used in teaching, because it put such notions of 
justice and brotherhood in children’s heads. 

It was worth while, but might have been better if 
the great ones had not held back so much for one 
another. Still, it marked the dawning of a new day 
in convention methods, and it emphasized a resource 
that religious workers are just beginning to use. 


Dr. Scott of Peoria had a conference on ‘‘Bridging 
the Gap between the Church and the School,” and 
Miss Yates conducted a Round Table in the last 
morning hour. 

The things that happened at the annual luncheon 
of the G.S. 8S. A. cannot be told in detail. This is the 
fun and frolic side of the church school meetings. 
The luncheon was held at the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association near the Mayflower Hotel, and proved 
so popular that a group had to eat downstairs and 
come up later for the speaking. 

Those at the head table included the president, 
Mr. Walker, the toastmaster, Professor Ratcliff, Dr. 
MacLean, Dr. and Mrs. Huntley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor A. Friend, Miss Eleanor Bonner, Dr. Adelaide 
T. Case, Dr. and Mrs. Perkins and Dr. van Schaick. 

Religious Education was brought before a council 
of pseudo-analysts. The chief pseudo-analyst was 
Dr. Ratcliff and the laboratory director was Ruth 
Owens Pullman. The patients examined were Average 
Minister, Average Church School, Average Superin- 
tendent, Average Teacher, Average Pupil, Average 
Parent, General Superintendent and Average Minis- 
ter’s Wife. The speakers, who were supposed to be 
funny, included Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. van Schaick, 
Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, the Rev. Carl Olson, the 
Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, 
Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson 
and the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey. 

The Rev. Ellsworth Reamon at one stage inter- 
rupted the proceedings, and amid cries of “‘Put him 
out’? advanced to the head table, and read without. 
notes a serious letter of thanks to Professor Ratcliff 
for his work in the G. S. 8S. A., using the pseudo-ana- 
lytic phraseology of the hour. 

The things that were funny were so very funny, 
and the things that were not meant to be funny were 
so funny too, that gales of laughter swept the room. 
And the toastmaster had such a task keeping the thing 
on schedule that, as he was going out, he made a re- 
mark destined to become classic in convention annals, 
in its succinct epitome of what program-makers suffer, 
when he said, all unconscious of its humor, ‘“‘I must 
go home and change my underwear.” 

The sessions of the G. 8. S. A. brought together 
upward of a hundred delegates, and local interest 
greatly increased the attendance. 


As It Looked at Mid-Week 


At mid-week, it could be said truthfully that the 
Washington Conventions had been unusually en- 
joyable and that there had been touches of uplift and 
inspiration. 

The combination of meetings at the Mayflower 
Hotel and at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church worked out well. The Mayflower is so spa- 
cious, the corridors and lobbies so ample, the resources 
of the establishment so inexhaustible, and the hos- 
pitality of the staff so complete, that people could be 
made comfortable physically and find places to relax 
completely when tired. 

Some of our people have said that with so many 
poor people in the church we ought not to use such a 
hotel. The reply is that we might as well use the best 
facilities that an entertaining city has to offer. All ofthe 
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beautiful rooms for meetings are given free of charge, 
and those in the church who can afford to pay the prices 
stay at the hotel and discharge the moral obligation 
upon us, and those who cannot afford the price go to 
cheaper hotels or to private homes. Many Universalist 
homes in Washington were made happy by the oppor- 
tunity to entertain ministers whom they especially 
admired, or friends of other days. 

Adding to the enjoyment has been the delightful 
hospitality of the Washington people. The ladies of 
the church have served tea in the parlors every after- 
noon before the vesper service, and people have gone 
to the beautiful services refreshed. Officials who have 
no chance to stop in hotel corridors because of the 
press of business, at the church have relaxed com- 
pletely and seemed human and companionable. And 
old friends have had many of those little chats which, 
after all, are remembered when all else about conven- 
tions has become dim. 

Under the head of enjoyment, and here we ought 
to run the word in caps, we must put the mass meeting 
of the W. N. M. A. Tuesday night. Our colleague, 
Stanley Manning, has the story, and we have the 
story, and neither could tell it as the other would, but 
both agree that Mrs. Walker laid it on to the ministers 
who do not help the W. N. M. A. in great shape, and 
that it tickled all the women more than anything 
else that has happened. The grim old stagers in the 
ranks, veterans of many a long, tedious session, acted 
as if they wanted to get down on the floor and roll 
over in delight, while the young women looked around 
happily and whispered, ‘‘You’re getting what is com- 
ing to you.” 

Mrs. Walker declined smilingly to give us her 
notes. That is her strength—she declines smilingly, 
and makes one say “‘How right she is.” 

Of course, two or three grumbled, ‘She is a poor 
psychologist, she never will capture a_border-line 
minister that way,’ but hundreds agreed that she 
had made a concise statement of the objectives of the 
W.N. M. A., that she had seized the moment when 
she had her largest crowd, and that, in fifty-seven 
varieties of question, she had demanded why all 
Universalists, men and women, were not back of her 
and of her colleagues. In cold type the words she 
uttered might offend. They should not be separated 
from her voice, her manner, her humor, her keen mind, 
her sympathetic heart, and all those intangible human 
values that make up charm. 

It seemed for a time as if she had stolen the show 
away from one of the famous women of the country, 
Katherine F. Lenroot, head of the Children’s Bureau, 
but Miss Lenroot enjoyed her address as much as the 
crowd. 

What Mrs. Walker did was to insist in no uncer- 
tain terms that the work of the W. N. M. A. in North 
Carolina, at the Clara Barton Birthplace and in Japan 
is good work, well done, useful Christian work, and 
that it should have not the half-hearted, but the 
whole-hearted, support of all Universalists. And she 
pictured what would happen to the lukewarm minister 
if the women of the church lost confidence in him. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, a member of the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, daugh- 
ter of former U. 8. Senator Lenroot, a leading social 
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worker, and sueeessor to Julia Lathrop and Grace: 
Abbott as head of the Children’s Bureau, made a great: 
address. We shall not describe it,, but print it in full. 
She delivered it with power. To an unusual degree it: 
combined religious fervor and economic sense. 

Mrs. W. H. Skeels, accompanied by Mrs. Johm 
van Schaick, Jr., sang delightfully a group of moderm 
songs. She rendered them like the finished artist - 
that she is. 


Free Church Council Meeting 

During the day on Tuesday, while the other 
meetings were going on, the Council of the Free 
Church Fellowship took advantage of the presence of 
sO many members in Washington to get together. 

Those present were Bishop Fisher of the Metho- | 
dist Episcopal Church, Dr. Cornish, Dr. Joy, Dr.. 
Lathrop, Dr. Snow, Dr. Griffin, Dr. Hunt, Herbert. | 
Parsons, Wm. Roger Greeley, of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, Dr. Clinchy of the Congregational Chureh, and’ 
Bicknell, Friend, Etz, Tomlinson, Reed, Adams and! 
Perkins of our church. It is hard to tell what hap- 
pened. One report is of tremendous enthusiasm, scof- 
fers turned into fervent apostles, the corner turned at 
last and prosperity arrived; the other report is “Still 
marking time—nothing done.’ Apparently the Uni- 
versalists and Congregationalists had everything their 
own way and the Unitarians followed along, willing 
to be shown. The fact that official Universalism 
blocks every movement toward union of Universalist 
and Unitarian churches and organizations, and that 
even cooperative movements have to happen through 
the action of interested individuals only, has sad- 
dened the Unitarian group. It was agreed that 
nothing relating to Universalists and Unitarians ex- 
clusively should be sponsored by the Free Church 
Fellowship, and that all the energy should be put on 
the larger fellowship of all liberals, originally conceived 
as the object of the Free Church. 


Wednesday’s Meetings 


The presence of Granville Hicks, literary editor 
of The New Masses, and a leading Communist, brought 
out almost a hundred ministers early Wednesday 
morning. Hicks is an informed man and a good 
speaker, and the question period revealed in him al- 
most inexhaustible resources of fact, and ability to 
clothe fact in clear, beautiful English. Naturally 
this makes him, to many, the most dangerous type of 
Communist. He did not argue for Communism, how- 
ever, but issued a ringing warning against fascism, 
which strongly appealed to the crowd. He appeared 
like the friendly, inquiring, intellectual Universalist 
young man whom we knew when he was the able 
literary editor of The Christian Leader. One signif- 
icant thing he said concerning his giving up the 
ministry. It was that he saw that the ministry is a 
much larger field of service than he had _ believed 
when he relinquished it. 

Another former Universalist minister who spoke, 
and whose field of work now is only eighteen miles out 
of Washington, is the Rev. Hal T. Kearns. He and 
Mrs. Kearns were attended by old parishioners wher- 
ever they appeared. Mr. Kearns addressed the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association on ‘‘What Shall We 
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Do with the Criminal?” Five years ago he left the 
ministry, ‘for another pastorate,” as he said. He be- 
came chaplain of the Maryland Penitentiary. Only 
a few months ago he was appointed Superintendent of 
the House of Reformation, Cheltenham, Md. He 
attacked the philosophy that punishment is a preven- 
tive of crime, and made an eloquent plea for individual 
treatment on the basis of individual need. ‘Capital 
‘punishment,’ he declared, quoting a friend, “is 
passing the buck to God.” 


The General Convention 

The opening session of the General Convention 
at 2 p. m. on Wednesday in the Mayflower Hotel, 
was followed by a communion service at the National 
Church at 4.50, and by the service and occasional 
germon in the church at 8 p.m. Once more the re- 
ligious note manifest in all the conventions from the 
first day, without planning and without effort, rose 
clear above everything else. 

At the Mayflower there were reports from the 
president, Victor A. Friend, from the Board of Trus- 
tees, from the treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, from the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, and from 
various commissions. In another column we give the 
list of committees—the people who do the hard, 
necessary, often thankless work of organizing the 
business of the Convention. They did it well. 

Dr. Etz made the hit of the day with his report. 
We shall publish it later section by section, to give 
our people a broad vision of work done and things 
ahead. The most critical and discriminating joined 
in the cheers that followed. 

_ For Victor A. Friend, the president, the Con- 
vention showed warm affection and deep appreciation 
of four years of service. On his soul apparently was 
the burden of the failure of organized religion to make 
its influence felt. In his mind was this paradox: 
everywhere that he has gone he has found groups of 
Universalists anxious to serve their church and to have 
their church serve the highest needs of the community, 
but taken as a whole Universalists seem averse to 
uniting with other groups in doing the work of the 
world. He praised the Free Church Fellowship as an 
attempt to set up machinery for cooperative effort. 
He uttered a bold word against the evils of intem- 
perance, graft in government, gambling, unclean 
movies, war, fascism and communism, and suggested 
groups in every church to make the local churches 
socially minded. 

Mr. Friend spoke from the basis of twelve years 
of experience on a state convention board and as state 
president, and of ten years experience on the General 
Board. An interesting comment was, “All through 
these conventions I have noticed a growing religious 
seriousness not so evident in previous conventions.” 

Dr. Etz in his address said of Mr. Friend, “No 
one in my experience has given more of time and 
thought and money to this office than he.” 

Dr. Etz also recognized publicly the debt that 
the denomination is under to Charles B. Ladd, chair- 
man, and the other members of the finance committee, 
and to A. Ingham Bicknell, the treasurer. He likewise 
mentioned Mr. Emmons and Miss Esther Richardson 


_ by name in terms of highest praise. 


Referring to the cooperation of state conventions 
he said: “In spite of pessimistic statements to the 
contrary, we are learning to work together as a group.” 

Among the subjects that he presented forcefully 
to the Convention were character education, better 
cooperation between all the denominational agencies, 
the new laymen’s movement, the work of the Com- 
mission on Liberal Evangelism in turning our 
churches into real schools for the soul, and the work 
of the Institute on World Affairs at Ferry Beach in 
giving us a world view. He described also the 
work in Japan and Korea. He held up the slogan of 
the Commission on Liberal Evangelism as a motto 
for the next two years—‘‘Rethinking Universalism” — 
and said that there was no question about the future 
of our church if we would take our gospel and do 
something with it. 

The treasurer’s report showed that operating 
receipts for the past year exceeded operating expenses 
by $405.91. 

The budget presented for the next year, $45,000, 
is an increase of $3,000. The significant thing about 
the treasurer’s report was the obvious interest that 
the rank and file of delegates took in it. 

The communion service came at a good moment. 
In the ministers’ meeting in the early afternoon of 
Wednesday, there had sprung up one of the sharpest 
debates we have ever had in any gathering. It grew 
out of a situation in a local church where it is alleged 
that the former minister has behaved badly toward his 
successor. When a resolution of censure was offered 
and tabled on the ground that the group was not in a 
position to judge, hot words passed and charges of 
moral cowardice were made. 

The ministers, however, did pass a resolution, 
without mentioning names, calling on all ministers to 
take broad, generous attitudes toward their successors 
as pastors. 

The communion service, simple and dignified, 
helped all to regain poise. Dr. Perkins and the pastor 
emeritus of the church conducted the service. It 
was unmarred, as such services sometimes are, by un- 
fortunate addresses, and the noble liturgy of the Uni- 
versalist hymn book, read impressively by Dr. Per- 
kins and helped to an extraordinary extent by the 
ministry of music, was allowed to do its work. Prac- 
tically the whole convention attended, and the 
spectacle from the chancel of lay folk and ministers, 
country people and city people, Southerners and North- 
erners, conservatives and radicals, worshiping in one 
noble fellowship, was profoundly moving. 

The chancel flowers, magnificent chrysanthemums 
and gladioli, were given by Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin, 
now a member of the National Church, in memory of 
her husband, Dr. McGlauflin, who was General Su- 
perintendent from 1906 to 1916. It was only one 
fact, but a most touching one, which emphasized the 
number of Universalist lives bound up with the history 
of this Universalist memorial. 

A sharp shower with wind, the first failure of the 
weather man, met the worshipers as they tried to 
leave the church ‘The local people regretted exceed- 
ingly that they had not provided refreshments for 
the people who were to return so soon for the 8 p. m. 
service. A dinner was being served in Perkins Hall 
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for the choir of thirty-six voices, and many people 
held there by the storm were included. 

The occasional sermon by Dr. George Cross Baner 
of Akron, Ohio will appear in another place. Dr. 
Baner, who was elected by the Worcester Convention 
to discharge this office, is one of the most beloved 
ministers of his city, and a true pastor to his people. 
The service, conducted by Dr. Etz, was beautiful and 
impressive, and the offering for the Gunn Ministerial 
Relief Fund was $164.07. 


The Convention on Thursday 


The amendment to the constitution passed at _ 


Worcester, dealing with the revision of the profession 
of belief, was offered again, as was necessary under our 
church law, and was passed unanimously. Dr. F. W. 
Perkins arose and said that he had requested that 
there be placed on his tomb an inscription setting 
forth that he had been chairman of a commission to 
revise a statement of faith, and had made a statement 
that had gone through two Universalist Conventions 
without a dissenting vote. Everybody laughed 

Dr. W. W. Rose presented the recommendations in 
a businesslike way and several were adopted, the others 
going over. He made the happy suggestion that one 
informed person tell the convention why they were 
offered. One of the vital and informing discussions 
was on the work of the International Church Extension 
Board, which had extended its work under a reduced 
income. The Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, chairman of 
the board, was called for, but yielded to Dr. Etz, 
who spoke graphically on the work in Korea. The 
suggestion that Clifford and Margaret Stetson be 
sent back to Japan for a new rural work if money can 
be raised, was cheered. The Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som and Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott spoke. A perti- 
nent question that struck home was, ‘Are we just 
going to vote for the recommendation, or go back home 
and increase our contributions?”’ 

Recommendations for a permanent press repre- 
sentative for the Convention to give news of our work 
to the newspapers, and that the Commission on Pas- 
toral Psychology be made more compact and more 
of an active working commission, were approved. 
The Board was directed to appropriate $100 toward 
the expense of the International Youth Conference 
to be held at the Isles of Shoals next August. Wm E. 
Gardner, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Dr. Arthur W. Grose 
and Professor Andrews spoke on the subject. Mr. 
Kapp said that it was a matter of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It was more than just another conference. 
“Tt is one of the greatest opportunities to extend 
world friendship,”’ he declared, ‘‘that our young people 
have ever had.” 

There was a debate over the recommendation 
about the great work at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
Dr Huntley, the Rev. Edgar Walker, Dr. Baner, Mr. 
Skeels, Mr. Hersey, Mr. Thayer, Dr. Macpherson, 
Mr. Niles and Mrs. Hersey emphasized the fact that 
the time has come for all Universalists to back up this 
work. 

Dr. Rose presented a recommendation comment- 
ing on the growth of the endowment fund for the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, and asking 
Universalists to bear this project in mind. To the 


writer, who knew the opposition to the project and 
the lukewarm attitude of many, the discussion which 
followed was a revelation. The spontaneous expres- 
sion of belief in the project, and testimony to the in- 
fluence of the church on this session of the Convention 
as well as on the church in general, was heartening. 
A. I. Bicknell, H. A. Hersey, Clinton Moulton, Max 
A. Kapp, Harold Sweet, Frank W. Ballou, and L. A. 
Ames, all spoke. 

Then the Rev. C. H. Emmons was called to the 
platform and in a short time secured cash and pledges 
of over $1,300 to help complete the financing of the 
project. 


Thursday Afternoon and Night 


Though he had more than one generous volunteer 
helper, it was impossible for the writer to keep in 
touch with all the things going on during the crucial 
hours of Thursday. The Committee on Recom- 
mendations and the Committee on Resolutions were 
telling people why they could not do this or intended 
to do that. The Nominating Committee was sitting 
on booms for president and bursting them. 

Dr. Joseph Mayer conducted a conference on 
International Relations in which he took strong 
ground that the United States should not join the 
League of Nations in enforcing sanctions against 
Italy. Stella Marek Cushing was present and joined 
in the debate. 

Of the conferences on ‘‘Vitalizing Public Worship”’ 
led by L. Griswold Williams, on ‘The Technique of 
Social Action,” led by Clarence R. Skinner, and on 
“Pastoral Psychology” led by W. H. Macpherson, we 
hope to report later. 

Dr. Wm. Norman Guthrie, rector of Saint Mark’s 
Church-in-the-Bouwerie, New York City, who spoke 
on “Worship,” made an address that was talked 
about by all who heard him, and in terms of high 
praise. 

The last vesper service of the week brought many 
to the church an hour before the service to take tea 
and go over the structure. They filled the auditorium 
for the organ service by Dr. Harned, and listened with 
deep interest to the sermon by Dean McCollester. 
It was a fine close to a series of services which have 
made a great contribution to the Convention. 

Bishop Fred B. Fisher made a stirring address on 
Russia at the Thursday night platform meeting. Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, former president of the Convention, 
presided, and Mr. Paul J. Harris spoke briefly on the 
peace movement, achieving for the second time during 
the Convention the feat of discussing peace without 
creating a desire to go to war. 

Bishop Fisher had no notes and spoke with the 
speed and eloquence of a Phillips Brooks, but we are 
hoping to salvage a story of the meeting from steno- 
graphic notes. 


Ferry Beach Reunion 
The Ferry Beach reunion at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association overflowed the room. There 
must have been 200 to 300 present. It is counted a— 
part of the Convention proceedings. The dinner was 
delicious, and Max A. Kapp won new laurels as a 
song leader. : 
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Stanley Manning presided, and the talks were 
announcements of next year’s institutes and of other 
plans. Robert Needham told of repairs made: to 
buildings and improvements to grounds. Other 
speakers were Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. Lottie Sampson, 
Professor Andrews and William E. Gardner. 

Mr. Prescott was called up and cheered. Harmon 
Gehr furnished beautiful violin music, assisted on the 
piano by Mrs. van Schaick, who played also for several 
songs. Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing put her personality 
and her music into the fun and made things go. Tracy 
Pullman conducted the Friendship Circle as if every- 
body were on the beach. 


The Last Day 


Friday of Convention week in Washington 
dawned with a cloudless sky. Except for that one 
sharp shower of Wednesday night, and temperatures 
too high to be comfortable for either Eskimos or 
New Englanders during the first part of the week, the 
days and nights were perfect. We mention nights, as 
convention addicts are to a man nighthawks. Some 
incorrigible politicians spend the midnight hours pull- 
ing wires—what wire is secondary, as long asitisa 
wire they are happy. Some get together and discuss 
socialism, the occasional sermon, the Leader, the Ox- 
ford Group, the idiosyncrasies of Universalists past 
and present, and the fact that it is a great life if one 
does not weaken. The writer, who kept going easily 
for five days, with the help of Lalone and Shorey, 
two trained newspaper men, and the further help of 
Manning, Kapp and Miss Yates, who also know how to 
do it, on Thursday began to travel in circles and get 
breathless, but the staff pulled him up and on Friday 
he was trotting square again and heading down the 
home stretch. 

The Washington Committee, headed by Elwood 
J. Way and Eleanor Bonner, and made up of the 
indefatigable Donna Bonner and Walter Claflin, and 
helped by the Ballous, the Perkinses, the Atwoods, 
Hortense Keables, Mrs. McGlauflin, Major Smith, Mr. 
Vollmer and Mr. Hicks—some of whom were on and 
some off the official committee—and helped also by 
all the sub-circles of the local Mission Circle, did a 
completely successful job. 

Two hundred and five delegates were present by 
Friday. It was an insufficient number to secure rail- 
road credentials, but Dr. Brigham, a veteran in 
handling transportation matters, secured the reduced 
rate return trip fares for delegates traveling by rail. 
By Friday morning 405 delegates and visitors had 
registered, 352 from out of town. Seventy-one Uni- 
versalist ministers registered. Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
vice-president of the American Unitarian Association, 
made a happy but earnest address of greeting at the 
opening of Friday’s session, and paid a high tribute 
to the Universalist members of the Council of the 
Free Church Fellowship, especially Victor Friend. 
“I bring,” said he, “the heartiest God-speed from your 
Unitarian brothers.’”’ The Nominating Committee, 
made up of Emerson H. Lalone, Harold E. Sweet, 
Seth R. Brooks, Clinton Lee Scott and W. W. Warner, 
brought in the following list: ds ; 

President, Walter H. Macpherson, Illinois. Vice- 
presidents: W. Harris Skeels, North Carolina; Wil- 
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ham D. Kerr, Illinois; Clinton A. Moulton, New York.. 
Trustees for four years, Leon O. Tebbetts, Maine; 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Massachusetts; Hezzleton 
E. Simmons, Ohio; Arthur H. Britton, New Hamp- 
shire; William J. Draper, Georgia. Preacher of Oc- 
casional Sermon, Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts. 
Central Fellowship Committee: Arthur M. Soule, 
Massachusetts; Joseph Buttrick, Massachusetts; Le- 
roy W. Coons, Massachusetts; Alfred S. Cole, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert W. Hill, Massachusetts; Gustav H. 
Leining, Massachusetts; Carl Hempel, Massachusetts. 
Members of the Council of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship: For six years, Frank D. Adams, Illinois, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Massachusetts, Roger F. Etz, 
Massachusetts; for two years, Frank Oliver Hall; 
New York. Dr. Hall was nominated in place of Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, now of Rockland, Me., who resigned 
on account of being unable to attend meetings. 

All were elected by acclamation at the opening 
of the afternoon session. 


Some Surprises 


There were surprising and interesting features 
in the discussion of the recommendations and resolu- 
tions. The recommendation approving the financial 
policy of the Board of Trustees and specifically direct- 
ing them to continue the policy, went through without 
a dissenting vote, and with gratitude expressed on 
all sides to the board. 

A recommendation directed toward greater de- 
nominational loyalty brought Dr. Vincent E. Tomlin- 
son to his feet with the most powerful, eloquent de- 
fense of world service and the Free Church Fellowship 
as an agency through which to render it, ever heard 
in a Universalist meeting. 

A most emphatic endorsement of the Universalist 
Publishing House, The Christian Leader and the editor 
in the resolutions was so unexpected that it brought 
stupefaction to the editor. The Universalist Herald 
and its editor, the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, likewise 
were endorsed and praised. Later Dr. van Schaick said 
that there would be no Herald today if it had not been 
for the brave woman editing it, and he urged every- 
body to help her by subscribing. 

Telegrams and letters were read Friday morning 
from Judge Robert W. Hill, the Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Rhode Island, the Rev. O. G. Colegrove of 
Iowa, the Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U., 
Hosea Starr Ballou, and from the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Baltimore. 

When Dr. Rose presented the revised recommen- 
dation endorsing the work for diabetic children at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, Dr. George E. Huntley 
said: “The benefit is not limited to 140 children at the 
camp. Dr. Joslin, who is our partner in the work, is 
bringing out a book based on his studies at the Birth- 
place, to benefit people everywhere. Let us not think 
it alittle project. Itisa great one.’ 

A recommendation favoring the work of the Com- 
mission on Liberal Evangelism and suggesting man- 
uals to help people in devotion and public worship 
brought out strong addresses. Dr. Perkins said that. 
Mr. Clinchy, Dr. Griffin, and he were a committee of 
the Free Church Fellowship to work along these lines. 


‘Mr. Emmons, Mrs. Opdale, Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
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the Rev. Hazel Kirk and the Rev. Harry A. Hersey 
ealled for a new Universalist manual for private 
devotions. 

Invitations for the next Convention were pre- 
sented by Dr. George KE. Huntley in behalf of Province- 
town, Mass., and by the Rev. Carl Olson for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and also for Muncie, Indiana. Others 
who spoke for Muncie were Dr. Tomlinson and Mr. 
Hersey. In the afternoon the Rev. Arthur McDavitt 
of Muncie backed the invitation from his church. 
The State Convention of Indiana also sent an invita- 
tion to come to the Mid-West, and the parish com- 
mittee of the church in Provincetown sent a formal 
letter in behalf of that historic society, which owns 
one of the most famous churches architecturally that 
we possess. 

Again the attempt was made by Convention ac- 
tion to give conscientious objectors in our church the 
same status in law as the Quakers Hersey, Niles, 
Metz, and Baner spoke, Baner making the shortest 
speech of the session in the words, ‘“‘Nothing right is 
futile.” 

Dr. Tomlinson’s Address 

Here we report Dr. Tomlinson’s eloquent and 
forceful address, to which we referred. A recom- 
mendation was up on “denominational resources and 
opportunities.”” At a moment when one might have 
expected one of his characteristic appeals to denomina- 
tional loyalty, Dr. Tomlinson made a powerful appeal 
for a world vision and for world service. 

“All of us came up here,” he said, ‘“‘questioning 
whether the Free Church Fellowship had any future. 
There were times when some of us had serious ques- 
tions in our minds as to our duty about staying in. 
Those last night who heard Dr. Fisher must have 
thought that the things that he talked about and 
incarnated are the things that are a part of our mis- 
sion asa church. I want to say that now, as a member 
of the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, I am 
very hopeful. The work that the Free Church Fellow- 
ship can do is not being done. The Federal Council is 
important but inadequate. Something more is needed 
to cope with the evils of the day. I must be honest 
with you. I must tell you that up to now I have not 
asked my own church to join the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. Things, however, are much clarified. The 
members of the Council showed on Tuesday that with 
them it is not all hot air. They came across with 
individual subscriptions of $600. Fifteen or twenty 
men raised that sum. Brethren, here is your oppor- 
tunity. Get back of this leader we now have. Get this 
faith of ours out to meet the world need. It’s coming. 
The world is coming to a larger thought of the lib- 
eralism that we have championed. We must be in the 
front rank.” 

No one who heard him could doubt the intense 
earnestness and profound conviction of this veteran 
leader of the church. The address is bound to have 
wide influence. 

Two recommendations then went through without 
debate, one asking the Board to appoint a commission 
to establish a united front on the peace movement, 
and the other providing for the adoption of the pro- 
gram for social action of the Federal Council of 
Churches, its circulation all through our denomination, 


and also the organization of a council or commission 
on social action in all local churches. 
Debate on the Youth Movement 

One of the most interesting debates of the session 
came on a recommendation calling on the denomina- 
tion and Board to recognize its unique responsibility 
for young people’s work. William E. Gardner made a 
singularly sensible and moving address, saying that 
he did not speak because of fear that the recom- 
mendation would not pass—of course they would 
pass it. But he spoke out of fear that it might pass 
unnoticed and that they would do nothing about it. 
Max Kapp said that another group of young people 
had believed that the way to revitalize the work was 
by combining the Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. R. U. of 
the Unitarian churches. He warned the gathering 
that they had to make the four-year program a success 
or that other group would again raise the issue. Dr. 
Etz said that never had there been a time when the 
Board of Trustees had been so interested in the Y. P. 
C. U. as today, and that it was because of the sense 
and cooperative spirit of the young people. Arnold 
Simonson of Maine said that the task was not to watch 
or wait, but to get busy now and help. Then Fenwick 
Leavitt, Jr., started the fireworks. The young minister, 
just ordained and settled in Brookline, Mass., said 
that too few ministers were taking an interest in 
Y. P. C. U. work, and he held up Massachusetts as an 
example. He said that only three ministers had at- 
tended the recent state convention of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island young people. The Rev. 
Carl Olson, Mrs. George E. Huntley, the Rev. Weston 
Cate, Mrs. Opdale, the Rev. Phillips Thayer, the 
Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Dr. Tomlinson, the Rev. 
Harold Niles, Dr. Baner, Jack Wood, and Eleanor 
Bissell spoke. There was everything in the debate, 
from gentle pleading to be kind to young men, to 
frank statement of the foolish attitude of the Y. P. 
C. U. toward ministers in the past. In telling about 
the successful organization work of the women and 
young people in Pasadena, Miss Bissell said: ‘All that 
you have to do is just to do it.” The consensus of 
opinion was that, whatever mistakes had been made in 
the past, now was the hour for a constructive youth 
program. 

Mrs. Poole Appears 

The Convention recommended the purchase of 
the peace bonds of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, and took up a recommendation that 
the Board see to it that our people have an opportunity 
to take part in the peace plebiscite of the Congrega- 
tionalists. Mrs. Poole struck wisely at a great evil 
and scandal when she declared against church or- 
ganizations and other organizations supporting or 
opposing things that they know nothing about. Dr. 
Benton and Dr. van Schaick explained that this was 
an attempt to get the sentiment of church people on 
various phases of the peace movement, and that one 
could answer “no” to questions as well as “yes.” 
Nevertheless Mrs. Poole voted an emphatic “no,” 
the only person to oppose the recommendation. That 
night at the banquet, an officer of the Convention, 
she returned to the charge, saying some caustic things 
about the foolishness of the Convention in the morning, 
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and all unconsciously giving a vivid illustration in her 
own action of the very thing that she was declaring 
against. 

The final recommendation was that ministers 
contribute one-tenth of one percent of their salaries 
annually to the Ministerial Relief Fund. 

The Convention thanked Dr. Rose and the other 
members of the Committee on Recommendations 
for their work. ; 


The Old Man Eloquent 


Something new in the report of the Resolutions 
Committee came with the report of Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter of Minneapolis, the chairman. Universalists 
now are beginning to call him the old man eloquent, 
for he is past eighty, but in brain and voice and bear- 
ing he shows no age. Dr. Shutter brought in a series 
of resolutions in which were embedded most of the 
controversial matters of theological and economic de- 
bates that have shaken the church for half a century, 
but they were phrased so constructively, wrapped 
about with such a noble vocabulary, and read with 
such mellow humor that the Convention followed 
along without a peep of opposition. The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin was re-enacted by a good spirit, not a bad. 
The humanists, the Christian socialists, the organized 
peace folk, ought to have been raising the roof, but 
they sat in stupefaction, or raised loud ayes of ap- 
proval. 

But the controversial matters were only a part of 
the report. There were some telling blows for vital 
truths often ignored, but enthusiastically endorsed 
when presented. Thus the picture of the minister 
who has stood at his post all through the depression, 
backed by his wife, who would not let him fail, and the 
laymen who have held on and who have written a new 
“Acts of the Apostles,” was unforgettable. And the 
tribute to our new generation of ministers, some very 
radical, by a man much more conservative, was beauti- 
ful. “We can safely commit to their strong and vigor- 
ous guidance,” -ran the resolution, “the destinies of 
our church.” 

Then the task of thanking people was done with 
sincerity and restraint. The resolutions recognized 
the minister and people of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Dr. Albert W. Harned and the 
choir, Secretary Wallace and the other speakers, 
Emerson Lalone and Laurence Shorey of the press 
table and the Washington papers, Dr. Perkins and 
Dr. Baner for their sermons, and the retiring officers. 

Greetings were sent to workers in Japan and 
Korea, the Loyalty Fellowship was emphasized, and 
the Ferry Beach Institute on World Affairs in 1936 
was brought to the attention of the delegates. 

A striking sentence in a resolution dealing with 
social and political matters was, “Every Universalist 
church by virtue of that fact is an agency for peace, 
temperance and social reform.” ' 

The Convention was led to declare that we did 
not have the hard choice between communism and 
fascism, but could vitalize democracy. On theology 
a fragment that sticks is, ‘““We cannot have the King- 
dom of God and leave God out.” 

The resolutions will appear in full later. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone offered a resolution which 


was passed, expressing sympathy with persecuted Jews 
of Germany and abhorrence of racial and religious 
persecution everywhere. 

The Hearst papers of Washington have begun a 
campaign against Dr. Frank W. Ballou and the 
Board of Education. A rider to an appropriation bill 
of Congress forbade propaganda for communism in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. Dr. 
Ballou got an opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
which said that to define or describe communism in 
class room work was entirely legal. This the board 
approved. ‘This aroused General Fries, the old head 
of the Chemical Warfare Section and the leader of a 
hundred or more allied ‘patriotic’? societies, and 
there has been an orgy of small-minded, really feeble- 
minded, attack on Dr. Ballou. So Dr. van Schaick 
offered the following, which was received with cheers 
and laughter: “Whereas, Frank W. Ballou, an officer of 
this Convention, is Superintendent of Schools in the 
District of Columbia, and whereas, it is alleged that he 
still allows English dictionaries to be used in school 
in which the dangerous and seditious words communist 
and communism are printed and defined, and whereas, 
he has been known to pronounce these words without 
hissing through his teeth, be it resolved by this Conven- 
tion that we warn, caution, exhort and beseech our 
erring brother not to further contaminate the patriot- 
ism of this godly city.” 


The Close 


No more imposing or beautiful social event was 
ever staged by Universalists than the dinner at the 
Mayflower Hotel Friday night. Over four hundred 
attended. The hotel is the latest and best in Wash- 
ington. Everybody could move about the spacious 
lobbies in comfort, and the ballroom furnishes a 
perfect setting for a dinner. At the head table, from 
left to right, were seated Mrs. Elwood J. Way, Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick, the Rev. Robert Cummins, William 
EK. Gardner, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor A. Friend, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Dr. 
Ballou, the toastmaster, Mrs. Ballou, Dr. Etz, Harold 
E. Sweet, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Dr. Macpherson, 
Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, Miss Ruth Downing and Elwood 
J. Way, chairman of the local committee. 

The food was good and the service prompt and 
courteous. At the serving of the desert, all the lights 
except the candles went out, and a long line of waiters 
appeared with illuminated crystal vessels in the shape 
of crosses, blocks of ice, temples and palaces, most 
imposing and beautiful, and conveying the fancy ice 
cream and cakes. 

Dr. Etz introduced Dr. Ballou. Dr. Ballou re- 
ferred facetiously to the resolution of the afternoon 
and the campaign against him in the Hearst papers. 
He then contrasted the spirit of this Convention, buoy- 
ant, happy, confident, with that of the Washington 
Convention of six years ago, when people were more 
or less despondent. Victor Friend made one of the 
happy, successful addresses of which he is capable, 
speaking also for John Sayles, Frank Adams, and 
George Danforth, who leave the Board, and telling 
what he intended to do back home in the local church, 
at his business and on the farm. 

During the evening the Rev. Harmon Gehr played 
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his violin, accompanied by Mrs. van Schaick at the 
piano, and again he revealed himself as an artist. 

Ruth Downing made a delightful reference to 
the chrysanthemums in the ballroom and to the 
Chrysanthemum Kingdom. She said that the United 
States, British and Japanese flags hanging above the 
platform were symbolic. Mrs. Walker thrilled the 
roomful with as simple and natural a bit of eloquence 
as was heard during the week. She spoke of L’Enfant, 
who drew the plans for Washington, of his grave in 
Arlington, and of the city of his dreams, which all 
now may see as they stand at his grave. And she 
applied it to the city of dreams that lies in the minds 
not only of the workers in the W. N. M. A., but of all 
Universalists and of all Christians. Susan Andrews 
followed with the modesty and good taste she always 
shows. Referring to the debate of the morning, 
William E. Gardner said, ‘“The prodigal son has re- 
turned. We want you to kill the fatted calf.” Dr. 
Harned and the choir of the church, guests of the 
officers at the dinner, stood up when called for and 
were thanked publicly. 

The speaker of the occasion, Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole, brought the Convention to a close on a high 
note. Just back from Europe, she described vividly 
her experience abroad, and then made an eloquent 
plea for patriotic, unselfish service, both as citizens 
and through the church. 

The delegates seemed reluctant to go, many 
lingering about the lobbies or sitting at informal 
little suppers until a late hour. The midnight trains 
carried off scores to the north, south, and west. The 
great majority of those who stayed departed by motor 
and train on Saturday. 

Washington, albeit cool and windy on Saturday, 
retained its golden sunshine. Sunday, too, was a 
beautiful day there. And enough people were left 


to give the Rev. Robert Cummins a large congregation 
at the National Church. Our report is that he fully 
measured up. 

On a peaceful motor drive early Sunday morning, 
your correspondent stopped to walk with his wife 
through the rose garden in Potomac Park. Though 
flowers are getting scarce out of doors farther north, 
here there were thousands of perfect blossoms, in- 
cluding many of new and rare varieties. Though the 
approach to the railroad bridge bounded one side of 
the extensive formal garden, and the approach to the 
highway bridge another, the impression made by the 
garden at that early hour was of perfect beauty and 
peace. A song sparrow was singing. A mockingbird 
was adding just a few beautiful notes. The river flowed 
in majesty toward the sea. 

We spoke of Arthur Peirce, headmaster of Dean 
Academy, and head of our Publishing House, and of 
his enthusiasm for the rose garden and all the roses 
in the little parks of Washington, when he attended 
the Washington Convention of 1929. Before us were 
literally thousands of the pink and red Radiance roses 
that he especially liked. 

He stood there in our minds for a moment as a 
symbol of the men and women of other years, who 
were not present in body at the Washington Con- 
vention, but whose vision and spirit helped make the 
Convention and all that it stands for possible. Doubt- 
less many of the dead spoke, as something in the pro- 
ceedings reminded us of the past, or as the light 
glowed in the windows of the church, or as friends 
recalled what these comrades had done and what 
they were. So may the best of the Washington 1935 
Convention live in men’s hearts, and may the living 
and the dead of our fellowship ever work on together 
to honor God and to serve men. 

Deu re 


Universalist Ministers in Earnest Debate 
Max A. Kapp 


Pee Ti; sessions of the Universalist Ministers’ 
‘| Association at the Washington Convention 
were marked by an outstanding vitality of 
Sets} thought and discussion, as the Universalist 
clergy faced the issues and problems of the modern re- 
ligious world. Subordinating the business matters of 
the Association by limiting the time devoted to it, 
the program committee focused attention upon the 
following matters: ‘“‘What Is the Distinctive Function 
of the Universalist Church Today?” ‘Liberal Re- 
ligion in Social Action,’’ “Organizing the Church to 
Solve Personal Problems,” ““What Shall We Do with 
the Criminal?” “Vitalizing Public Worship.” This 
program was arranged largely by the retiring president 
of the Association, the Rev. L. G. Williams, of Barre, 
Vermont. 

“The distinctive function of the Universalist 
Church today and tomorrow is to engage in a vital 
program of social action that will actually be effective 
in bringing about the Kingdom of God on earth,” said 
the Rev. L. H. Garner, of Newark, N. J., as he opened 
the panel discussion in which the Rev. Carl Olson, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, of Rochester, 


N. Y., and the Rev. L. G. Williams actively par- 
ticipated. 

Sharp difference of opinion was registered against 
the point of view championed by Mr. Garner. Not 
only did other members of the panel hasten to add 
qualifications to this sweeping espousal of the social 
gospel, but men from the floor interjected spirited, 
friendly protest. “There are ultimates beyond the 
social order,’”’ said Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minne- 
apolis. 

“The search for a novel, distinctive function for 
its own sake is a weakening piece of strategy for any 
religious body to adopt,’’ was the comment of the 
Rev. M. A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass. “The main 
thing for a church to do is to see human needs in their 
fullness and to minister to them. It is not a question 
of either the social gospel or personal religion, it is 
clearly a matter of both. History and psychology 
would bear out this observation. Religion in itself 
implies a distinctive way of life which is in perpetual 
tension to the worldly order.” 

Countering this attitude, Mr. Garner said that the 
soul of man is a social element. “Its whole content is 
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permeated with the social significance of environment, 
customs, and ideals. We cannot deal with the soul in 
the abstract—we must deal with personality in its 
determining relationships to society. Theology is not 
the realistic approach to the religious needs of the 
modern man. The Universalist Church will have a 
new birth of power and effectiveness when it stands out 
with a comprehensive social program which launches 
our people and our churches on a course that will 
courageously seek to solve the pressing problems that 
vex society today.” 

“What is distinctive about such a program?” 
asked Mr. Olson and Mr. Blauvelt. “Are there not a 
hundred organizations which are directing their ener- 
gies to this end which you mention? Have not many 
denominations already adopted statements and pro- 
grams of social action of genuine significance without 
finding themselves distinctive or without pointing the 
way for the Universalist Church to find distinction?” 

This panel discussion did not attempt to settle 
the issue conclusively—and, as some one remarked, “‘it 
succeeded.’ But the pressing and eager interest ap- 
parent in the spirit of every clergyman present to save 
religious work from futility and tameness, was hearten- 
ing and encouraging. 

On Tuesday morning the ministers held meetings 
in conjunction with the G.S.S. A. The first conference 
was led by Paul Harris, Jr., from the staff of the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, in Wash- 
ington. ‘Every passing day is full of the quivering 
possibility of another world war,” said Mr. Harris. 
“Take it from me, Mussolini will be brought to time, 
either by peaceful pressure or by military pressure. 
If Italy can withstand peaceful pressure, then war is 
postponed for some time. But if military pressure is 
employed, the United States will be drawn into the 
conflict unless the peace movement in America becomes 
vastly more insistent and vastly more powerful im- 
mediately. Now is the time to insist to Congressmen 
and Senators that they take steps to place an embargo 
on all war materials. As long as our countrymen 
continue to sell oil, coal, cotton and copper to any 
country or combination of countries involved in the 
threat of war, we too are in imminent danger of be- 
coming belligerents. Let us not fool ourselves with 
the pious thought that we shall not be drawn into a 
foreign fight again. Let us not deceive ourselves with 
the thought that peace lies downstream and war lies 
upstream. The drift of the current is towards war, 
not away from it, and we are in the current. An old 
sundial in Italy bears this inscription: ‘It is later than 
you think.’ 

“The church has believed too much in the salva- 
tion of the world by the foolishness of preaching. 
Words, in a case like this, are as effective as dropping 
a piece of waste paper down a canyon of space—there 
is a fluttering and then forgetfulness. Education is 
not to be considered the absolute salvation when one 
realizes that it takes a generation to see the fruits of an 
educational campaign. We have never been out of war 
for a generation. There has never been a Congress 
which was free from the organized veterans of a past 
war. Not only a message but a method is desperately 
needed. There are three things for the church to 
do: 


“1. Go on record as individuals and groups in 
taking a stand against war. Go on record by working 
within political territories, starting with the precincts, 
and wage election campaigns about the banner of 
foreign policy according to the methods outlined in 
the first handbook on Peace Action, ‘How to Stop 
War.’ 

“2. Focus attention on those who make decisions. 
The peace movement has been a milk and water af- 
fair—a bunch of ninnies. We must wield political 
power in favor of policies and institutions that give 
some kind of guarantee of peace. 

“3. Finance the Peace Movement adequately by 
enlisting in the newly launched ‘Peace Bond Cam- 
paign.’ 

“America must stay out of war. America must 
not scuttle such institutions as the League of Nations, 
or such actions as certain European countries are 
taking to make imperialistic war impossible.”’ 

The conference on ‘Bridging the Gap between 
Church School and Church,” was brilliantly con- 
ducted by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Il. ‘The 
wall of indifference and ignorance existing all too 
often between the church and the church school 
has to be broken down by some kind of definite 
approach, some workable method. We are here to 
testify about our own experiences in making the 
work of the church school a real and recognized part 
of the total business of the church. How ridiculous it 
is to assume that children are not members of the 
church until they are fourteen or fifteen years of age! 
It is like saying to our children at that age, ‘Your father 
and mother now accept you as members of the fam- 
ily.’ ” 

In the discussion which followed, committees of 
religious education in the local church were em- 
phasized as the opening wedge in most cases to a 
fuller acceptance of educational responsibility by the 
church. The junior church as conducted in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was explained by the Rev. Tracy Pullman. 
The Rey. E. H. Johnson of the larger parish of Alstead, 
N. H., explained the methods used in a combination 
of small churches to meet the needs of educational 
enterprise. Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, 
Mass., and Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn, Mass., defended 
the practise of receiving young people into church 
membership as a significant religious experience vali- 
dated by psychological as well as institutional need. 

Granville Hicks, formerly a student preparing 
for the Universalist. ministry and now a member of 
the Communist Party, spoke on Wednesday morning 
on the subject, ““The Liberal Church in Social Action.” 
With an incisive, clear-cut critique based on Marxian 
premises, Mr. Hicks outlined the probable courses 
that the Liberal Church could take in the on-coming 
class struggle in America as foreseen by Communist 
interpretation of socio-economic events. 

“T speak as a Communist. I left the ministry 
because I felt there was no opportunity in it to work 
for a better social order. I now think that certain 
factors have made the possible role of the Liberal 
Church more significant than I realized. Liberals and 
Communists are agreed pretty largely on one point, 
at least—-they both desire a better social order. Let 
me suggest to liberals the way to prevent Communistic 
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success. If you will abolish poverty, eliminate un- 
employment, and stop war, you will completely fore- 
stall Communism. Fail in any of these directions, 
which are really only one direction, and you have to 
reckon with a realistic Communism. Communism 
today has in its ranks men and women whose devo- 
tion to a cause has not been matched since the days 
of the Christian martyrs, and they are deadly in 
earnest about their cause. 

“The fact must be apparent to everyone that we 
are not even near the abolition of poverty. Profits 
for the few have increased decidedly during the de- 
pression. Unemployment has been met with relief, 
but not recovery. And every newspaper shows how 
close we are to war. 

“The real concern of Communists and liberals 
today ought to be the rise of fascism in America. Sin- 
clair Lewis, in his latest novel, ‘It Can’t Happen Here,’ 
makes a keen analysis of the rise of fascism, portraying 
how it may possibly emerge in America within the 
next four years. Remember that fascism is a social 
growth, not a deliberate premeditated conspiracy. 
Fascism is the dictatorship of capitalism. It is coercion 
used on a national scale to preserve capitalism. It 
grows by means of the following elements: 1. A 
pseudo-radical who makes glowing, short-sighted 
promises to the discontented masses. 2. A prejudice 
like anti-Semitism. In America, it may be the anti- 
Negro prejudice, but it will probably also include the 
Jews. 8. An intensified nationalism. 

“When the pseudo-radical is in power by means 
of the votes he is able to muster, he proceeds to cap- 
ture all the governmental machinery. Big business 
discovers that the dictator is ‘safe and usable,’ and 
they deliver to him still more power. Two results 
immediately follow—the crushing of the labor unions 
and the repression of free speech and other civil 
liberties. It is here that liberals stand to lose out. 
Fascists will not tolerate them. There is no need for 
them, no place for them. Liberals have no place in 
the Communist scheme either; but by standing against 
fascism they make the choice for a better social order 
that has a chance of becoming real; the choice for 
fascism eliminates everything but an oppressive dic- 
tatorship of capitalism. 

“The Liberal Church is significant in social action 
today if it uses its influence with the middle class to 
keep them from going over to the fascist thinking and 
fascist action. It may be already too late to do this. 
America is a violent nation. It has always been vio- 
lent—witness our Revolution, the Civil War, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the labor conflicts. If fascism comes, it 
will come with ruthless and vicious brutality. 

“What can we do? We can study fascism and 
see what it is after. It is out to crush the labor move- 
ment. Therefore we can counter by strengthening 
and reinforcing the labor movement. ‘There must be 
an alliance between the labor movement and the 
lower middle class and the intellectuals. Labor can 
hit, and hit hard, if the need arises. The church has 
an opportunity to play a crucial role at a crucial time 
by interpreting the drift of events toward fascism 
with outspoken realism.” 

In revealing contrast to the address of Mr. 
Hicks was the address of the Rev. Moses R. Lovell, 


Congregational minister from Holyoke, Mass., who 
spoke on “Organizing the Church to Solve Personal 
Problems.”’ Mr. Lovell is the founder of the Life 
Adjustment Center in Washington. He said in part: 
“The problems that people in my parish brought me 
made me realize that there was an enormous field of 
human experience which my theological training had 
not equipped me to face. This realization impelled 
me to look for some way to become adequate, and to 
make my church more adequate, to meet and solve 
the personal problems burdening people. First we 
called together a group of highly competent profes- 
sional people and broached the idea of the church’s 
entrance into the field of helping people to adjust- 
ments beyond their own making. After consulting 
with medical leaders, legal leaders and social workers, 
we decided to try a twelve-weeks experiment. We 
assembled a staff of six people, and waited in fear and 
trembling for the response. Forty people came the 
first night, and in twelve weeks we dealt with four 
hundred people. Two ideas were accepted by all those 
who participated in the work; first, human nature 
could be transformed under the dominating, integrat- 
ing force of an ideal. The ministry of Jesus gave evi- 
dence of that. Second, we believed that religion 
should learn to use the vast resources which science 
had put in its hands. Science has but clarified the 
thing that made primitive Christianity the supreme 
religion of salvation.”’ 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington men- 
tioned the fact that the Child Guidance Center of 
Washington was the direct outgrowth of the work 
done by Mr. Lovell and his associates. Under ques- 
tioning, Mr. Lovell said that not every man or every 
church could operate the same kind of life adjustment 
centers. He reaffirmed his conviction, however, that 
before social and community adjustments could be 
expected, personal adjustments must necessarily be 
effected. 

The ministers’ luncheon on Wednesday noon was 
featured by a dynamic address by the Rev. Hal T. 
Kearns, superintendent of the House of Reformation, 
Cheltenham, Maryland. ‘Capital punishment has 
been described as passing the buck to God,” said 
Mr. Kearns in substance, “and we must conclude 
that a great deal of our effort to deal with the criminal 
has been a confession that we did not know how to 
deal with him. To put the principles of-modern penol- 
ogy into practise is one of the most thrilling ministries 
that a man could be engaged in, in my estimation. 
To help change men’s minds about building a maxi- 
mum security bastile to the point of view which en- 
visages a reforming and reclaiming social institution, 
is to see the principle of man’s brotherhood put into 
action. To eliminate guards and replace them with in- 
structors, to throw away clubs and equip a staff with 
understanding—here is achievement that is unspeak- 
ably satisfying. We are not at a loss to know what to 
do about the criminal—we must fit the treatment to 
the individual. Nothing is more important than that. 
Two men could commit the same crime on the same day 


in the same way. The treatment for one man might 


be probation; for the other it might be life imprison- 
ment. There is good in every man; I say that without 
any sentimentalism whatsoever. Society often crushes 
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and distorts that essential good, and then punishes 
the man who has been maimed and twisted by social 
conditions. Our biggest job is to prevent that 
tragedy; our next job is to see that those who fall 
along the way are helped back into the meaning and 
zest of normal living, if they are capable of it.” 


The officers elected to serve until the next bien- 
nial convention are: President, the Rev. O. W. Eames, 
Springfield, Mass.; vice-president, the Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, Providence, R. I.; secretary-treasurer, the 
Rev. Harmon Gehr, Urbana, IIl.; editor of Teamwork, 
the Rev. M. A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
Stanley Manning 


ROM beginning to end the biennial convention 
of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation impressed everyone with its busi- 
nesslike way of doing business. The printed 
program was carried out almost to the letter, and even 
the hours set down meant what they said. The 
Executive Board and the Program Committee had 
made a contract with the delegates, and carried it out. 

When Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president of the 
Association, called the convention to order on Tues- 
day morning, October 22, the ballroom platform at 
the Hotel Mayflower in Washington presented a most 
attractive picture. Against a background of the dark 
plush curtains, the white and gold banner of the 
Association was hung. Besides the president and the 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, of Maine, who conducted 
the opening service of prayer, other members of 
the Executive Board were seated on the platform. 

The usual routine of opening business, including 
the appointment of the committees for the session, 
was quickly carried out, and greetings and words of 
welcome were spoken by Dr. Ruby Painter, president 
of the Washington Mission Circle, and Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, president of the General Convention. Re- 
sponse was made by Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Board. 

Reports of the work of the past two years were 
given by the various officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees. The first and most important of these was 
the report of the Executive Board, presented by the 
recording secretary, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. The crea- 
tion of a commission to promote the work of the As- 
sociation was one forward step reported. Members 
of the National Board and the officers of the various 
state associations make up this commission. It had 
had an extended meeting the evening before the con- 
vention opened, discussing many of the items of 
business which later came to the convention itself. 

The ministerial force in the North Carolina 
churches is once more at full strength, the Rev. and 
Mrs. George Lapoint having started work in the Kin- 
ston church and circuit a few weeks ago. Mrs. La- 
point is the former Miss Regina Cary. The Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels went to Rocky Mount about a 
year ago. Another reported gain in North Carolina 
is the plan to build a combined chapel and parsonage 
in Greensboro in the immediate future. 

Mrs. Russell presented the treasurer’s report in 
a conversational way, so that instead of being an un- 
interesting set of figures it became a clear picture of 
the financial position of the Association. 

Financial reports showed that, while there has 
been some loss in the invested funds of the Association 
in recent years, improvement in some of them is now 


being shown. Losses in membership present the 
chief problem which the Association faces at the 
present time. 

The program was varied by the introduction of 
a brief Clara Barton Guild demonstration, arranged 
by Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, the Clara Barton Guild 
secretary. Mrs. George E. Huntley, Miss Ruth G. 
Downing, Miss Deane Frazier and Miss Dorothy 
Thomas participated. It served to present in a vivid 
way the work that the Guilds are doing in Japan and 
in the South, as well as in the old strongholds of 
Universalism. 

Mrs. Walker presented her report as president, 
speaking of several matters that were not included in 
previous reports. One of these was the trip to North 
Carolina made by the Executive Board in the spring 
of 1934 at an expense no greater than for an ordinary 
Board meeting. She spoke of the opportunity for 
better acquaintance, understanding and cooperation 
that this made possible between the Association and 
the people and churches in the Old North State. She 
also reported that the sale of Japanese articles sent to 
this country by Miss Georgene Bowen had made 
possible the support of four additional girls in the 
Blackmer Home. 

Her report concluded with this striking para- 
graph: “TI feel that we must develop among our women 
a deeper consciousness of the implications of our Uni- 
versalist faith. It may seem strange when one con- 
siders how hard I am working in the interdenomina- 
tional field to have me urge that you develop a keener 
denominational consciousness, but with all my strength 
I do urge it, for the Universalist denomination has a 
very real contribution to make in the great program 
of the Christian Church, and it can never successfully 
make that contribution unless it is conscious of its 
nature, organized for its promotion and untiring in 
its devotion.” 

A forum discussion led by Mrs. Arthur W. Grose 
concluded the morning session. Three questions were 
discussed and answered in various ways by different 
ones present. There seemed to be rather general 
agreement that increase in membership depended upon 
securing leaders for groups of younger women, par- 
ticularly the younger business women, who were not 
free at the time of the usual Mission Circle meeting, 
but who might be organized into Guilds meeting in 
the evening. Securing the individual membership of 
scattered Universalist women was also suggested. The 
interesting of otherwise loyal parishes in the support 
of missionary work might be accomplished by visita- 
tion from Association officers and other interested 
workers, but where such a visit was undertaken, an 
effort should be made through the minister and others 
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to bring together a group of all the women in the parish 
visited, rather than those in the Mission Circle alone. 

The last question was, ‘What proportion of our 
personal church and charity budget should we appro- 
priate to mission work?” Most of those who responded 
were those who practise a tithing system. One sug- 
gestion was one-fourth of the ten percent of income 
represented by the tithe. Another was the equal 
division between local and outside needs. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a presenta- 
tion of various phases of the Association’s work, pre- 
ceded by a few minutes of routine business and a report 
of the first Dedication Day for all Universalist women. 
The report was presented by the chairman of the 
committee which arranged it, Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
of the Executive Board. Plans had been made and 
literature prepared on the expectation that perhaps 
fifty churches would cooperate, but at least ninety-five 
had done so. Plans are under way for a similar ob- 
servance on Ash Wednesday of next year. 

The work that is being done in Japan by the As- 
sociation was presented by Miss Ruth Downing, who 
used a family of small Japanese dolls to introduce the 
service being given to all members of the family, 
father, mother, older and younger children, and the 
servants. She expressed a wish that the kindergarten 
work which she now supervises might be placed in 
charge of someone else, and that she might be free to 
undertake new work in the rural areas of Japan, where 
almost nothing is being done by any of the Christian 
Churches working in the empire. Her suggestion that 
the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson might also return 
to undertake this rural work met with applause. 

The service rendered to diabetic girls at the 
Clara Barton birthplace was presented: by Miss Ger- 
trude Whipple and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, and in- 
cluded moving pictures taken at the camp this last 
summer. In the Exhibit Room there were models of 
some of the camp buildings. 

The Rev. W. H. Skeels spoke of ‘‘A Year in North 
Carolina.” This address was printed in last week’s 
Leader. 

At the close of his address the convention ad- 
journed to the National Memorial Church for the 
vesper service, at which Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed 
spoke on “Channels for the Streams of Love.” 

A brief and informal reception was tendered the 
members of the Executive Board at the hotel late in 
the afternoon, just before the World Friendship ban- 
quet, served in the Chinese Room. Mrs. Alice Coe 
McGlauflin presided as toastmistress, Mrs. Betty 
Brown Skeels led the singing, and addresses were 
given by Miss Ruth G. Downing, ‘Personal Ex- 
periences and Anecdotes,” the Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
“The Faith Works,’’ and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, 
“Dreams Coming True.” Moving pictures of the 
work at the Clara Barton Birthplace were shown. 

At the evening platform meeting Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, first vice-president of the Association, pre- 
sided, and introduced first Mrs. Irving L. Walker, the 
president, who in delightfully humorous fashion told 
of the difficulties which the Association sometimes 
meets in securing the cooperation of ministers and 
others in its work. She said, ‘The Board plotted to 
do this in cold blood, knowing that you would not 
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leave until you had heard Miss Lenroot.”’ She sketched 
briefly the work in North Carolina, at the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace and in Japan. ‘The whole program of 
Christ,” she said, “was a missionary program, and to 
be entitled to call itself Christian a church must carry 
out such a missionary program. If the ministers do 
not give this emphasis in their preaching, the women 
will miss it and begin to doubt your leadership; and if 
the women lose faith in you, who will believe? Women 
do not go into church kitchens, roll up their sleeves 
and prepare a supper because they are high grade 
imbeciles with a religious complex, but because they 
love the church, believe in it, and are bound to make 
it succeed.”’ 

Following Mrs. Walker’s address, a group of four 
modern songs was sung by Mrs. W. H. Skeels, and the 
principal address of the evening was given by Miss 
Katharine F. Lenroot, of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, on “The Spiritual Foundations of Our Work 
for Children.” 

Miss Lenroot made a deep impression with her 
combination of expert knowledge, personal charm and 
wide experience. Her statement that the services 
provided by the Social Security Acts should not be 
subjected to the hazards of partisan political adminis- 
tration met with spontaneous applause. 

The business of the Association was concluded at 
the session held in the ballroom of the Mayflower on 
Wednesday morning, following a service of devotion 
and prayer led by the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
The reports of the various convention committees 
were received and action taken. The most important 
of these was the report of the committee on business, 
whose report was presented by the chairman, Mrs. 
Marjorie Reed. Several of the recommendations | 
had to do with the continuance of the regular work of 
the Association, but others provided for more ade- 
quate and complete organization of the Clara Barton 
Guild work, both locally and in the state and national 
societies, and placed the Clara Barton Birthplace 
and the camp there for diabetic girls as one of the three 
regular projects of the Association, to be considered 
in making up the budget, and asking the local Circles 
to make provision therefor as they do now for the work 
in North Carolina and Japan. The official name of the 
Southern work was changed to “Work in North 
Carolina.” 

One of the fundamental problems which the con- 
vention faced was the ever-recurring one of the sup- 
port of worthy work in a distant place when there are 
Just as pressing and worthy needs to be met in the 
local community and state. The discussion arose 
during the consideration of the support of the diabetic 
camp at North Oxford, Mass. The problem evidently 
grows out of our funny little man-made boundary lines, 
which are really of no significance. Some refuse to help 
support the work at the Clara Barton Birthplace 
because there are diabetic girls in their own state and 
community, and then do nothing for these others. 

After the adoption of the report of the Business 
Committee, the ballots were distributed and the elec- 
tion of officers held. During the counting of the bal- 
lots, Miss Sallie Wilkins led the convention in the 
service of pledging for field work, and in a short time 
approximately $550 was contributed. 
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The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk presented the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. Thanks were ten- 
dered to the Washington church, people and hotel, 
and to the members of the Executive Board, special 
mention being made of Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, who 
retired at this convention after eleven years of service. 
Emphasis was given in two of the resolutions to the 
need for temperance education and legislation, and 
to the ideals of peace and international understanding. 
The memorial resolution spoke of the service rendered 
to the Church and the Association by Mrs. Florence 
Libby, who for three years was the assistant to the 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell at Friendly House, and by 
many other members of the W. N. M. A. who have 
passed to the higher life since the last convention. 

A message was ordered sent to President Roose- 
velt commending the proclamation made under the 

neutrality law enacted by the last session of Congress. 
The report of the Committee on Elections was 
presented by Mrs. C. I. Hendrickson, showing the 
election of the entire list named by the Committee on 
Nominations. The list of officers and members of 
the Board for the next two years is as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, of New York; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, of Connecticut; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, of the District 
of Columbia; recording secretary, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, of Massachusetts; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Harry M. Treat, of Maine; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Russell, of New York; literature secretary, Mrs. 


Stanley Manning, of Connecticut; Clara Barton Guild 
secretary, Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, of Massachusetts; 
trustees, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of Massachusetts, 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of Rhode Island, and Mrs. 
Edward H. Scofield of Minnesota. Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee to report in 1937, Mrs. Imo- 
gene L. Zoller, of New York. 

The final report of the Credentials Committee 
showed a total delegation numbering 120. 

The following served as Convention Committees: 
On Business: Mrs. MV arjorie Reed, Mrs. William Wal- 
lace Rose, Mrs. Myron L. Fish, Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood; on Resolutions: Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk and Mrs. Faye Crandall; on Credentials: 
Mrs. Ordell E. Bryant and Mrs. Janet H. Blackford; 
on Elections: Mrs. C. I. Hendrickson and Mrs. L. H. 
Garner; ushers, Miss Ethel M. Hughes, Mrs. Max A. 
Kapp, and Miss Deane Frazier. 

The convention closed with the Loyalty Service 
of the States, arranged and conducted by Mrs. Stanley 
Manning. The idea of the building of a bridge was 
carried out, each stone being a necessary part. The 
service closed with a brief address, ‘“‘The Gleam,” by 
the president, V.rs. Irving L. Walker. 

“Such a happy convention,’ was the comment 
frequently heard among the delegates, the genial but 
business-like presiding by Mrs. Walker serving to keep 
the convention working on time, and yet in the mood 
of joyful fellowship. In that spirit the Association 
faces its new year’s work. 


Recovery---From What?---For What?’ 


George Cross Baner 


SO one can look at the world today and not 
realize that it would take very little to throw 
the present civilization into the discard. 
We are too prone to think that nothing can 
destroy our present world life. But the earth is 
covered with the wreckage of former civilizations. 

The world has seemingly advanced by warring, 
but only seemingly so. After every war the nations 
involved have gone through years of moral and 
spiritual rehabilitation. You and I are living in the 
only period when the entire world is striving to 
bring itself back from a war scarring. The moral, 
ethical, spiritual outlook of the entire world was 
wrecked. 

Professor Whitehead has said: ““The person born 
into this world prior to 1914 expected continuity in- 
stead of change. But an individual born since 1914 
finds himself entering a society in which the expect- 
ancy of change is far greater than the expectancy of 
continuity.” 

Today’s church has not realized that the church 
of a few years ago has essentially no connection with 
the life of this moment. We who are along in years 
are still living on what we have seen; but the growing 
youth, those who must do the tasks and adjust them- 
selves to the changing conditions of today, have not 
the anchorage that holds us firmly, nor would it 
satisfy them if they had it. What will make it harder 
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for them is that we, of older years, will continue to find 
it difficult to change. 

The church must reconstruct its entire outlook if 
it is to hold its own and continue to be the guiding 
power in the ethical world and the inspiration for the 
spiritual. 

In the past few years many have looked over the 
world and said the children of God, the purveyors of 
His life to the earth, have failed. It has looked 
somewhat that way, and yet it has been a great age 
in which to live. I have seen family after family rise 
above their troubles in spite of sorrow and loss, and, 
with faith in that spiritual power which is the dynamic 
of all real growth, go forward to better things. Here 
and there along the roadway of life some have crumpled 
and died, unable to rise above their loss of material 
things. Again, I feel that here the church has failed. 
If these had had that “Something” which should be 
the breath of all worship, they might still be fighting 
the good fight. 

Long years ago our forefathers withdrew from 
those churches which taught of a God of hate and 
vindictiveness. They were ostracized, they were 
ignored in trade; some of them lost business, home; 
were forced to leave the community and start afresh 
elsewhere. But they did not give up their newly 
awakened faith in a God of love. Is the Universalist 
Church of today officered by, or are its pulpits and 
pews filled with, such unstable individuals that we are 
afraid to take real stands on great questions utterly 
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regardless of consequences? If this is true, we were 
better dead than disintegrating on our feet. 

We became, almost instantly on our inception as 
a denomination, a factor in the way of life. We 
brought to the soul of man the consciousness of a fair 
God, who was working with man to produce a livable 
world here and now. Theologically, we have to a 
certain extent won our right to existence, but not 
by any means have we caused the world to accept our 
idea of an actual livable brotherhood. The day has 
passed in which we should be content with a theo- 
logical victory. That was good, but it was simply a 
step on the way. Today we must cause the world to 
realize that what is necessary is a progressing world, 
in which every child has an equal chance in every walk 
of life. We must, at the same time, proclaim a God 
so strict and so real that men will hesitate to use dis- 
honest methods in business, politics, or the profes- 
sions. We must make them understand that life is 
eternal and that what they do here is undermining 
what they have yet to do, or is actually building them 
for future tasks. 

If we are to equal the ideals of our progenitors 
we must awake to the tremendous needs of this present 
moment. Europe a war camp, many of its nations with 
boys and girls of eight under military drill. Italy at 
war, an aggressive war, against a nation pitiably weak 
in comparison. We, who love to think of ourselves as 
the nation of the earth, with 11,000,000 people out of 
work, while a few thousand control the money of the 
land. City after city governed by the underworld, 
which actually controls the police and the detective 
departments, to say nothing of the city halls. And 
the churches content to preach one sermon a week for 
ten or eleven months in the year! 

A world at war, millions hungry and out of work; 
and at the same time a world of endless wealth in a 
year of bounteous crops! What is the church going 
to do about it? 

I have heard men say in our conventions that it 
is a silly waste of time to pass resolutions and recom- 
mendations for or against the great questions of the 
day, or to take a stand against the iniquities of the 
age. Idisagree. If the church does not take a stand, 
then who will? This we all know, when a city wants 
some real task carried through it always asks the 
ministers for their help, assuring them that what they 
say to the people will have great weight. 

We have got to stir the people until they will not 
allow themselves to be controlled by the words of 
those who would coin fortunes out of the blood of the 
children of others. That was what brought us into the 
last war. In the twelve months preceding the year of 
our entering the last war we sold to foreign countries 
$10,000,000 worth of explosives. The twelve months 
preceding our entering we sold $715,000,000 worth. 

If we should demand that every person who voted 
for his country to enter a war at once be shipped to 
the front line trenches, and that no person or organiza- 
tion of any description should be allowed to earn one 
cent of profit during war, we should have no more wars. 

The President said recently at San Diego, ““Amer- 
ica shall and must remain unentangled and free.” 
America will unless we permit some foolhardy person 
who refuses to leave the war zone, or some corporation 


which has built in a foreign land for the sole purrpose 
of increasing dividends, to drag us in. If people re- 
main in the danger zone after they are warned, then 
no one is responsible but themselves; and there is 
certainly no reason why other people’s sons should 
die protecting the property of those who always stay 
where it is perfectly safe and comfortable. 

The Army and Navy League is urging training 
for war in our colleges. It is just a step from that to 
the high school, and just another step from the high 
schools to the grade schools. Do you want that? 
If you want war let us continue to prepare for it. If 
the nations of Europe had spent their money in other 
ways than in the manufacturing of war materials they 
would be at peace now. If you want peace continue to 
talk it everywhere, in and out of season, until the very 
air vibrates with the spirit of peace. 

I started two years ago, after I was appointed to 
preach this sermon, to think of what I should talk 
about. Do you realize what has happened in two 
years—in the past few weeks? I have changed my 
mind time after time, but I am certain of this, the idea 
which came to me at first is the crying need of the 
world today. The world needs an adequate conception 
of God, not the God of our fathers, but a God for our 
children. A God who is one with us in the struggles 
of today. One who can understand our troubles, 
weaknesses, mistakes. One who can appreciate our 
efforts. One who still sympathizes with our half- 
hearted movements to correct that which within our 
minds we know to be all wrong. 

What does God think when He senses the world- 
consciousness of the error and horror of war, and then 
sees our ruthless preparation for war? 

Walter Lippmann says that the League of Nations 
has failed, because Japan has entered China, and Italy 
has entered Ethiopia. Rabbi Silver claims it is all 
caused by the crazy desire of a few for power; he says 
that it has brought European standards of living to 
the very dregs, that around every corner come tramp- 
ing cohorts and that every school-yard and play- 
ground resounds to military commands and instruc- 
tions in gas-mask drills. A more recent arrival from 
Europe tells us that Italy must be stopped or Europe 
will be in complete turmoil, and that then the yellow 
men will overrun the entire world. 

But it isn’t just Europe that is crazy. We have 
just appropriated $806,446,829 for the army and navy 
in 1936. In 1935 we gave $535,446,829. In these two 
years of peace we have appropriated for the manufac- 
ture of material with which to kill your children 
$1,341,898,658. The thing which makes it all the 
more ridiculous is that Lloyds of London, the most 
conservative of insurance underwriters, puts the pos- 
sibility of any foreign power of major importance at- 
tacking the United States as 500 to 1. 

And what are the churches doing about it? 

Recovery—from what?—for what? 

What is the use of fighting our way back if we 
are to come back to that perfect old conservatism of 
those who had everything they wanted in the “good. 
old days,” who were satisfied to always let the other 
fellow do the suffering? We have got to come back 
to something different, or your children in a few years 
will go through just what we have been having for the 
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past five years. What is the use of recovery if it is still 
to be a world of bad morals, bad business, bad govern- 
ment, cheap ideals, and unwillingness of the church 
to say with certain emphasis ‘“Thou art the man?” 

If we are to recover, let us recover and live the 
way the one for whom Christianity is named asked 
us to live. Let us arise and tell the governing forces 
of this land that we will have no more toadying to 
those with money and no souls who would show the 
way. Let us uphold the spiritual life of Jesus with the 
background of the Sermon on the Mount as the only 
way of life. Let us demand until it has at least been 
tried and not merely talked about. 

Haven’t we suffered enough? At least let this 
suffering be to some effect The world has been sick, 
the world 7s sick. Its sickness has come through the 
loss of high ideals in business, in government, in the 
church. Like the Hebrews of old, we lost sight of our 
leader and we fell down and worshiped the golden 
calf. We thought ourselves sufficient unto ourselves. 
We wanted our own powers recognized, we threw aside 
our heritage. We looked neither backward nor for- 
ward, we were, and that was sufficient. And as a 
people we nearly died. 

I expect us to recover, but I should like to see us 
recover with an ideal of building the actual Kingdom 
in the life of every man. The church should get away 
from the idea that of necessity we can be no other 
than small. We are not to talk to a select few. We 
are needed by the masses, and we have got to find the 
way to reach them. If only we could prove to the 
world that we have convictions, zeal, and real honesty; 
for many do not believe that the church has these 
three. A minister to do his work thoroughly must 
leave personal consideration out of his thought. He is 
working for something above the mere returns of the 
physical, and he has got. to be largely satisfied with 
the feeling that he has helped many of the adults and 
the children who are his. His returns are in truth of 
the spirit. 


Religion must be human; it must concern itself 
with the social and economic problems of today, but 
religion must have a spiritual incentive. Religion is 
something more than good economics; something 
more than good ethics; something more than good 
living. You can be all these “goods” and have no care 
for the moral, ethical, spiritual good of the rest of the 
earth. You could be all these and know nothing about 
the conditions of your city. Religion is an active 
desire for the good of all. It is the urgent call to the 
soul of man to make the conditions of life such that 
every other man shall find the way less difficult. 

Yet we must realize this: there is no use talking 
about the love of God to a man whose stomach is 
empty, particularly if the man knows that you are not 
hungry and that in your pocket are the means of 
satisfying his condition. There is no use talking 
hrotherhood to one who has been robbed by another’s 
ability to employ a smarter lawyer. There is not much 
use of talking scrupulous honesty to one who has 
found that too many times right consists in twisting 
the law to suit the case. 

The church has got to lose all sense of fear. It has 
got to let those in its pews know that no matter what 
they have, if it has been attained outside the law they 
are as dishonest as any man behind the bars for theft. 
It has got to make those who are in the professions 
feel that they should stand for a higher conception of 
life, because of their very position. The church should 
demand of its own a greater spiritual idealism than 
ever before. 

I wish we could realize that though we may be the 
salt of the earth, if we have lost our saltness we have 
lost all usefulness. We may be a light for the world, 
but if we have failed to keep the light lit or if we have 
hid it, its gleam is of little or no use. But above all I 
wish we might again hear the call of God so clearly 
that the answer of the whole church would be, ‘Here 
am I, ready and willing to do whatever I am able to 
do for Thee and mankind.” 


Our Educational Opportunity’ 


Adelaide T. Case 


4] 11 educational opportunity before the churches 
'| —and especially before the liberal, the free, 
churches—is tremendously significant just 
Bows) at this time. This is true as I see it because 
of three important facts in contemporary life. They 
are these: 1. The religious forces, and particularly the 
forces of liberalism, are conscious today of their fail- 
ures. 2. The educational climate has changed pro- 
foundly in the last ten years and today it is congenial 
to progressive religion. 38. The major problems of 
children and young people today are religious prob- 
lems. I should like to point out in more detail the 
implications of these three facts and then try to sug- 
gest what we should do in view of them. 

The churches on the whole are in the mood of 
penitence. Everywhere in increasing numbers repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Church are beating their 
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breasts and saying in the name of the whole group, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” Surely liberal 
Protestants must not refuse to take their place on the 
mourners’ bench. The church has discovered that it 
belongs to the crucifiers rather than to the crucified. 
A little while ago we thought that we could bring about 
a new spirit of tolerance, respect for personality, justice 
for the disinherited, universal brotherhood—those 
great religious and humanitarian ends which the Uni- 
versalist Church has proclaimed so valiantly. Now we 
have only to look about us to see how pitiful have 
been our accomplishments, how ineffective our efforts. 
No one of us believes that our high aims were wrong 
or mistaken. Then surely there must have been some- 
thing the matter with the way we have gone about our 
tasks. Our education must have been at fault. If 
our sense of failure is poignant enough and definite 
enough and if it is combined with the insights taught 
by the great leaders of the past, it may become the 
starting point for a great advance. Out of the realiza- 
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tion of our failures there may come far nobler and 
more solid achievements in the future than in the past. 

In rethinking the processes necessary to make the 
aims of liberalism effective in this generation, we can 
find a great source of stimulus and hope in the move- 
ment for progressive education which has swept over 
this and other countries and is transforming the daily 
life of our children, giving them a new spirit of freedom 
and joy and social responsibility. Dr. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, has gone on record 
as saying, “‘Progressive education is the most signif- 
icant movement in American education today.” ‘To 
visit progressive schools, to read the literature of the 
movement—such as the picture-book of active, happy 
children in a New York suburb, “Willingly to School,” 
or Miss Bain’s ‘‘Parents Look at Modern Education,” 
or the current number of The Journal of Progressive 
Education, which is devoted to Arts in Education—in- 
deed, to have any touch with the movement in action 
is to catch an exhilarating glimpse of the possibilities 
of creative growth. Let me read you these selections 
from the pamphlet giving the “‘tenets of the progressive 
education faith.” 

“Progressive education is a world-wide movement 
in the schools, homes, and communities to make these 
agencies serve society more constructively in these 
changing times. . . . In the schools it operates as a 
spirit, not a plan. Under its philosophy, subject mat- 
ter should be adapted to the individual; not the in- 
dividual to the subject matter. It establishes free- 
dom in the environment, trust in the teacher, beauty 
and pleasure in the surroundings and work, and flexi- 
bility in the teaching process. . . . Progressive edu- 
cation recognizes the necessity for a social philosophy 
to guide society in new directions. It believes that 
educational philosophy will release a creative intelli- 
gence which, applied to social problems, will make for a 
new society.” 

This has a religious sound. Members of liberal 
religious groups will welcome the movement for pro- 
gressive education—not the freaks and fads that are 
sometimes confused with it—and will support it in their 
own communities. Some of them will no doubt be 
the leading spirits in starting community schools or 
reconstructing old schools along soundly progressive 
lines. Then, too, they will make sure that théir Sun- 
day morning church schools are so organized and 
carried on that they develop a creative, responsible, 
cooperative spirit among the children and young 
people who attend them. 

The progressive schools bring us a message of 
courage. But surely they do not have the final word. 
They need a supporting ideology to guide them in the 
choice of activities and to direct them to desired ends. 
Otherwise even a progressive school may become the 
tool of the status quo and in spite of itself serve to 
prolong a discredited social system and spread con- 
fusion and frustration in personal living. As of course 
most of you know, there is considerable controversy 
just now among progressive educators as to just what 
their social goals should be. And this is clearly where 
religion comes in, with its concern for purposes and 
values. 

Anyone who is in touch with children in pro- 
gressive schools—and young people in any groups— 
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cannot fail to see that their questions parallel those 
of their leaders. Theirs, too, are religious questions. 
This is a serious generation. The “jazz age’ is now 
nearly as extinct as are the “gay nineties.” Young 
people today are joining in groups large and small— 
such groups as the Young America Congress in De- 
troit last summer, Christian Youth in Council, the 
Youth Section of the American League Against War 
and Fascism—and in these groups they are asking 
fundamental questions and making astonishing dec- 
larations. ‘“‘Must these things be?” they ask as they 
look about at the despair and desolation of this genera- 
tion. And they themselves answer, ““These things 
must not be.”’ “What is the desired society?” “What. 
standards shall I live by?” “What fellowship shall I 
join?’ These are some of their queries. 

Religious questions come to even small children. 
As one child was saying the Lord’s Prayer as a grace 
before his supper, he came to “‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,”’ and stopped suddenly. “‘If God gives 
us our daily bread,” he asked his mother, “why doesn’t 
He give it to all the hungry people?” “Do you believe 
in God?” asked a seven-year-old girl of her mother as 
she was being tucked into bed. ‘Yes, I think I do,” 
said her mother. “I think I do, too,” the child re- 
plied, ‘but when I grow up I may find that it was just 
nature.” 

Such questions and many more are vitally im- 
portant to the youth of this generation. These young 
people are deeply concerned with the nature of reality 
in a world like ours, with collective life in all its aspects, 
and with personal destiny. The church’s opportunity 
is to deal with these great questions, not to tell a few 
pleasant stories or ask innocuous questions on Sunday 
morning and have a Sunday school picnic in June 
(although I am greatly in favor of picnics!). 

Can the churches measure up to their opportunity? 
Yes, I think they can—but only if they are ready to pay 
the cost, that is if they seriously mean to bring forth 
the fruits of repentance. They must seek an ever 
clearer vision of human life on this planet as it really 
is, seen not by one class or nation but by the impartial 
eyes of God. They must be prepared to restate their © 
basic principles quite concretely in terms of modern 
life and the problems of modern life, and to do this. 
means, of course, a declaration on controversial mat- 
ters, with all that that involves. They must recon- 
struct all their work with the young along the lines 
and in the spirit of progressive education. They must 
present their religious heritage in the Bible and the 
church as the developing and often faulty answer to. 
the very questions about the values of life that chil- 
dren are now asking. They must make central in 
their religious teachings the experience of reflection 
and commitment to the highest values that we call 
worship. 

Can the churches do these things? If they can 
they can measure up to their great educational { op- 
portunity. ‘ 


* * * 


A county relief director in a Western state was told by a new 
state administrator that his custom of opening the day’s business: 
of the relief office with prayer and devotional exercises was not. 
according to FERA procedure. ‘‘What!’? he exclaimed in great. 
surprise. ‘‘Can’t I work for God and Hopkins too?”—Survey. 
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Religious Education Needs a Religion 


Angus H. MacLean 


JAPANESE diplomat declared after his first 
tour of America that we are the most re- 
ligious people in the world. He offered in 
‘ support of this view a catalogue of our 

characteristic worries. However meager our accom- 
plishments, we are apt to make a fuss about any in- 
humanity to man that may be announced, be it in- 

justice in the courts, imperfect prisons, battles between 
police and strikers, or a book telling of privation in 
the southern mountains. We havea great many people 
who are very much interested in decent human rela- 
tions. Hats off to our Japanese friend! But, not so 
fast, we are in danger of taking too much comfort 
from the fact that we have a religious spirit. Along 
with this fine spirit we have also weak churches, and 
an increasing sense of spiritual frustration. Our re- 
ligious spirit is a good thing in a state of befuddlement. 

A fair observation, I think, would be that we are a 
religious people without a religion. We are a people 
without the kind and degree of spiritual articulation 
that could be called a religion. That this situation is 
hazardous is only too well known to religious leaders. 
The seeming waste of good impulse, fine ideals, in- 
telligence and knowledge, and particularly in the lib- 
eral wings of the churches, is already making many 
question these very same motives and ideals. Our 
religiosity, if I may use the word in a wholesome 
sense, must find itself a religion. This quest should 
be the foremost task of the educational forces of the 
church. 

Already the reader has probably raised the ques- 
tion, “‘When does religiousness become a religion?” 
and my answer is this: When man and group learn to 
use their values effectively in human relations. The 
advent of a religion is heralded when the slumbering 
potentialities of a people become socially portentous. 
It is to the accomplishing of this initial transition from 
wishfulness to willing that I again intend to address 
my oft-repeated convictions. 

Do we carry with us the values adequate to lead 
humanity? If what we profess be real the answer is 
unmistakably “Yes.’’ They arise from the common 
experience of humanity, and rest not on creed, cult or 
racial history. These should make a worthy instru- 
ment with which to tap and release the dammed up 
spiritual energy of the modern world. We worship 
the two most persistent and indispensable of vaiues, 
intelligence and good will. Intelligence has been im- 
plemented for us with the scientific method, and we 
have used it enough to be henceforth unafraid of any 
unreal bogy, unafraid also of facts or brains. Were 
our good will equally implemented, and were we 
equally experienced in the drastic use of it so that its 
consequences would not scare us, that thing we lack, 
namely, a religion, would be here. 

There is a fact to which liberals should give seri- 
ous attention. It is that spiritual energy is easily 
transferable in a crisis from one set of values to another. 
Religion is like a certain little girl who had a little curl. 
When it is good it is very, very good, but when it is 
bad it is horrid. What happened to some of Europe’s 


idealistic youth in the last few years should warn us. 
A swaggering militarist may step in and tap the 
spiritual head waters of our nation by a bold reac- 
tionary enterprise. Like the Muscle Shoals project a 
few years ago, we have potential power, but who is 
going to use it and to what purpose? While we have 
all the tags, banners, floats, and slogans with which 
to lead humanity, someone with a “Heil Gott” may 
step in and take the parade from us. We are in no 
way befuddled about our values, why then do we not 
move? Our old methods of making our values socially 
effective are not adequate to the task. We should 
therefore make methods the subject of a fearless ex- 
perimentation, and that speedily. Some of the old 
techniques can be revived to good purpose. For in- 
stance, we can aim for the development of a personal 
religious culture, and by culture I mean a definite 
discipline of the spirit that would make religious be- 
havior more rather than less predictable. Every 
member of the church should recognize at once that a 
certain kind of behavior is expected of him, and that 
anything contrary to itis most unbecoming. Heshould 
have a culture that has mastered for him the hazards 
of life to which all are heirs. Call this Quakerism, or 
Puritanism, or anything you like, we need it never- 
theless, and most urgently. The church is full of men 
and women whose conduct cannot be predicted in 
Christian terms in the face of such common hazards 
as economic adversity, death and sickness, libelous 
gossip, weariness, or the ordinary conflict situations 
of the home. They grow gray-headed if business 
drags, they throw tantrums at funerals, they give and 
take offense, as if these were quite becoming to them, 
they use violent emotions in the face of little crises in 
home and shop where a smile and a shrug of the 
shoulder would do. Yet in every one of these situa- 
tions the Christian spirit has demonstrated its ade- 
quacy. How poorly we work at this thing we try to 
teach! How easy it would be to teach if we did work 
at it! 

In addition to this, church people, by virtue of 
their union with one another, should be in possession 
of a set of fundamental attitudes which could always 
be taken for granted. Would it be too much to hope 
that church members could respond to privation 
among their neighbors? That they would always be 
for peace and never tamper with war even in a crisis? 
That legislation tending to improve the conditions of 
fellow humans, be they criminal, insane, poor and out 
of work, or old and incapacitated, would find their 
approval and support? Yet who can tell what a 
churchman is going to do just by virtue of his church- 
manship? You have to know him personally to find 
out whether or not he is an ungenerous, tight-fisted 
profiteer, a prejudiced persecutor, a tippler, a devotee 
of some demagogue like our late lamented Huey, a 
political party slave, or a good man. This cannot go 
on, if our church is to capture man’s spiritual powers. 
Churchmanship must be made to mean something. 

The attitude and behavior of the religious group 
should be also predictable, and to a greater degree 
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than that of the individual. We now stand for 
naught as groups in that what we do is unpredictable 
even in its general character. In the face of a crisis 
the one probability is that we do nothing. At one of 
our recent conferences a minister expressed the con- 
viction that we need a church purge. Men wholly out 
of sympathy with the ends and spirit of liberal Chris- 
tianity hold seats of authority merely for the exercise 
of an overnourished ego. Such men, however wealthy, 
aggressive, or brilliant, should not be admitted into 
the ministry or elected to offices. As everyone knows, 
the hangers-on too need attention. They should be 
allowed to hang on, but they should not be allowed to 
give character to the church. The church fellowship 
should live in every community as the empowerment 
of the ideals we profess. Its temple should symbolize 
not a salute to Deity, but the very power of God. 
It should give heart to the sorely tried and discouraged 
worker for an ethically organized society, it should be 
a rebuke and a threat to every grafter, every racketeer, 
every slippery politician, every sleepy holder of public 
office, every selfish personality. 

These are ends to which religious educators can 
contribute directly in their capacity as church mem- 
bers. They have, however, in their special privilege 
and training, unique opportunities to make a religion 
out of our religiousness. Let me suggest just one or 
two and indicate some of their implications. 

In recent years we have had reports of advanced 
and skilled teaching in our churches. Mrs. Fahs’ and 
Sweet’s well-known book, ‘Exploring Religion with 
Hight-Year Olds,’ is one. Hartshorne and Lotz re- 
port others in ‘Case Studies of Present-Day Religious 
Teaching,” and now Burdick and Gifford and others 
through the Beacon Press* make more available to us. 
What do these mean? They mean that children are 
being given real experiences in religious expression, 
that is, they are being given a religion somewhat ade- 
quate to our times. ‘‘Making a Better Neighborhood”’ 
is the title of one of these. Why have we not similar 
reports from our adult churchmen? It seems to me 
that teachers could at once shame them into catching 
up with their children. Here is the religion we seek 
in process of emerging. We should seize upon it and 
give the whole weight of our spiritual energy to it. 
Let us call a crusade against ourselves, and determine 
that our churches put themselves on record this year 
as a community power for good. 

Another thing that would contribute equally to 
the creation of a real religion would be to endeavor to 
enlist as many of the church’s men and women as are 
capable of teaching the good life. That does not mean 
that they be enrolled as Sunday-school teachers, 
but as experts representing good citizenship in special 
professions or forms of public service, as artists with 
hobbies and skills often needed, as business men whose 
special problems and contribution to the good life 
would make good data. Seek them out with your 
children, consult them, quiz them, give them the joy 
of knowing that they can serve youth in their special 
capacities without an extensive use of time. Let our 
citizenry know that “‘there’s a chiel amang them taking 
notes,” and perhaps they may become conscious of 


*Reviewed in last week’s issue. 


their educational opportunities and responsibilities. 
Children and youth are in any case their apprentices, 
with our help church adults might become such masters 
as would make education for the good life a trium- 
phant enterprise of the religious fellowship. 

After all, we are calling for social action, and we 
have been disillusioned by the slow response and the 
uncertainty of what to do. Here is one thing we can 
do, educate youth as though we meant it, and this 
will open many doors to social functioning that 
would crystallize our religious strivings into a religion 


indeed. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Leining 

Perfect weather, a church with beauty and adequate facilities 
for convention purposes, and a resolute attack upon the hard 
facts confronting the church characterized the 110th annual ses- 
sions of the New York State Convention of Universalists, which 
were held in All Souls Church, Watertown, October 7-10. 

The twenty-eighth annual session of the Sunday School As- 
sociation began on Monday afternoon, with a study of the ex- 
hibit, which included books, mimeographed literature and 
hand-work in soap sculpture, wood carving and posters. Dis- 
cussion groups on worship, leadership training, recreation and 
world friendship were led by the Rev. Robert T. Weston, Schenec- 
tady, Mrs. K. Belle Phillips, Carthage, Prof. Angus H. MacLean, 
Canton, and Mrs. Hope C. Reamon, Syracuse. The Rev. Emer- 
son H. Lalone, Canton, was toastmaster at the banquet, with 
the Rev. Edwin C. Fairley of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association as speaker. 

The sessions continued on Tuesday with reports from the 
officers of the Sunday School Association, a conference led by Mrs. 
Phillips and the continuance of the discussion groups of Monday. 
At the evening session, Miss Ruth G. Downing was the speaker, 
giving a most impressive account of her experiences and ob- 
servations as a missionary in Japan. ‘‘My purpose now,” she 
said, “‘is to go into the rural sections where the people are almost 
entirely without Christianity.” The pageant, ““The Consecra- 
tion of Sir Galahad,” preceding her address, gave a splendid 
introduction for the story of consecration and service as rep- 
resented by Miss Downing. The pageant was given under the 
direction of Mrs. Frederick E. Knapp, with Miss Caroline E. 
Pierce as reader. The cast was composed of young people of 
the church. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach, Carthage; vice-president, Prof. Angus H. 
MacLean; secretary, Miss Inez E. Warner, Albion; treasurer, 
Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion; trustee, the Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, Henderson. 

Wednesday was Women’s Day, with the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, the Women’s State Aid and the Women’s Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District cooperating. Mrs. Ida E. Moulton, 
Dolgeville, was general chairman. The devotional service was 
conducted by Mrs. George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn. The welcome 
to Watertown was extended by Mrs. R. H. Ganter, with Miss 
Marion Lee Fosher, Central Square, responding. Following the 
reports of the departmental superintendents, Mrs. Marjorie B. 
Reed, Watertown, as president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, called attention to the encouraging phases of the year’s 
work and urged an increase in the membership of the circles that 
the work of the Women’s National Missionary Association might 
be adequately supported. The prayer for the missionaries was 
given by Mrs. Hope Reamon, Syracuse. The annual report of 
the Universalist Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan District 
was given by Mrs. Friedrich. At the annual meeting of the 
Women’s State Aid, Mrs. George H. Campbell, Cicero, presided. 
Reports were given by representatives of the local Aid Societies 
and the annual offering to the Ministers’ Pension Fund was re- 
ceived. This was the fortieth annual meeting of this organization 
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and its officers for the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. Jean 
Jansson, Syracuse; vice-presidents, Mrs. Helen Osborn, Utica, 
and Mrs. C. C. Lamb, Binghamton; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Louise F. Cady, Richfield Springs. 

The resolutions, presented by Mrs. Grace Perkins, Dolge- 
ville, and Mrs. Grace Jones, Watertown, emphasized world peace, 
the need of new members and continued support of missionary 
and relief enterprises and the presentation of special missionary 
projects to each church in the state. At the Friendship Luncheon 
in the grill room of the church, Mrs. George H. Campbell was 
toastmistress. Mrs. Sarah W. Newell, Little Falls, spoke on 
“Cooperation, Enthusiasm and Loyalty,” and Miss Ada R. 
Madden, supervisor of grade schools in Watertown, on “Inter- 
national Friendship.”” Miss Marion Lee Fosher, a student in St. 
Lawrence University, gave several readings. 

At the afternoon session, the memorial service was conducted 
by Mrs. Moulton and Mrs. Nellie T. Haynes, Binghamton. 
The speakers were Mrs. Ward Gorman, president of the Northern 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Miss Ruth Downing. Officers 
elected: President, Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, Watertown; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Fanny M. McGonegal, Rochester; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, Canandaigua; treas- 
urer, Miss Grace G. Bonney, Watertown; trustee for two years, 
Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell, Victor. A sight-seeing tour of the city 
was conducted at the close of the session. 

The annual Ministers’ Meeting on Wednesday was attended 
by thirty clergymen, with the sessions in the Stone Street Pres- 
byterian Church. The president, the Rev. Charles Kramer, 
Cooperstown, presided. The program was as follows: ‘Forms of 
Public Worship,” the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse; 
“Methods in a Going Church,” Dr. Paul B. Boller, Watertown; 
“The Forum in the Church,” the Rev. L. H. Garner, Newark, 
N. J.; “Church Work in the Larger Cities,” the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn; a report of the Ministers’ Conference in 
Union Theological School, given by the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, Fort 
Plain. At the noon hour, the ministers attended the luncheon 
of the Rotary Club in Watertown with the Rev. Edward C. 
Downey, Cortland, giving the address, on “The Creed of Ro- 
tary.’”’ The officers for the year are: President, the Rev. Trueman 
J. Menadue, Little Falls; vice-president, the Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes, Binghamton; secretary, the Rev. George H. Campbell, 
Cicero. 

The Rey. Clinton A. Moulton, president, presided at the 
opening session of the New York State Convention of Universal- 
ists. The welcoming addresses were given by Mayor John B. 
Harris and Alfred L. Koup, president of the board of trustees of 
the church. The response was given by Mr. Moulton. The 
convention church service was conducted by the Rev. Trueman 
J. Menadue, assisted by the chorus of the church. The occasional 
sermon was delivered by the Rey. Lewis H. Robinson, Albion. 
His subject was “What Is Your Life?’’ and he stressed the im- 
portance of the answer given to this question. It determines 
the manner of living, the things in which interest is centered, 
ideas of success and failure, the attitude toward fellow human 
beings and the whole world. The communion service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, pastor of the church, 
assisted by Mr. Menadue, the chorus of the church, and its nine 
deacons. 

The reports on Thursday morning showed that the Con- 
vention had had a year of accomplishments and many benefac- 
tions. The treasurer, Fay C. Parsons, Cortland, called attention 
to the budget of the year, which amounted to $14,731.04, and at 
the ending of the year the Convention had a balance of $18.14. 
Sixteen churches received aid amounting to $5,440. The sum of 
$200 was given to the Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity to be used as a student loan fund. Payments were also 
made on the pledges to the endowment fund of the school, to 
the Washington Memorial Church and the Sonyea Chapel. 
Eighteen persons received benefit from the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund, with payments amounting to $2,767. In the report of the 
State Superintendent, attention was called to these benefactions 


and to the continued need of an emergency fund to meet unex- 
pected calls for assistance. This report was ordered printed in 
full in The Empire State Universalist with a reprint in a leaflet. 
The report of the Fellowship Committee was given by George 
H. Bowers, secretary, Canton. The Committee on Necrology in 
its report called attention to the deaths of Lynn S. Randall, 
Stewart M. Neff and the Rey. L. O. Williams. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood of Canton gave a detailed report 
of the Theological School at St. Lawrence University. The school 
will observe its seventy-fifth commencement in 1936, and the 
great hope is that in the coming months friends of the institution 
will provide the funds necessary for the remodeling and redecor- 
ating of Fisher Hall. The building in its present condition is 
inadequate and unattractive. 

The annua! offering for the Ministers’ Pension Fund is always 
a feature at the Thursday morning session. The total was $688.60 
with the Pullman Memorial Church of Albion again leading with 
a contribution of $110. This was followed by an address on “‘To- 
day’s Challenge to the Church,” given by the Rey. L. H. Garner. 
He pleaded for the church to find its life by losing it, dedicating 
it to the solution of the terrific social problems of the present 
social order. This address will appear in print. 

The report of the Committee on Official Reports was pre- 
sented by the Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, Rochester. The recom- 
mendations commended the Executive Board for its work in the 
improvement of the investments of the Convention and its 
insistence upon a no-deficit policy, and the treasurer for his most 
efficient handling of the finances; recommended the continuance 
of the appeal for contributions by the State Superintendent for 
the Emergency Fund; urged the prompt payment of quotas by 
the churches in the Convention year; recommended the con- 
tinued appeal for additional contributions to the work of the 
mission field; commended the policy of urging Universalists to 
purchase annuity bonds from the Convention and make be- 
quests to its funds; presented an amendment to the constitution 
whereby the sessions will be held in May; endorsed the con- 
templated improvement of Fisher Hall, the home of the Theo- 
logical School; requested the executive board to institute a state- 
wide loyalty crusade with the aim of rekindling the zeal and 
loyalty in the churches to make them more vital factors; ex- 
pressed gratitude for the work of the State Superintendent and 
his challenge in his annual report. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by the Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, Carthage. Two of the reso- 
lutions expressed the appreciation of the Convention for the hos- 
pitality of All Souls Church, and the occasional sermon by the 
Rev. Lewis H. Robinson. The other resolutions were as follows: 
declaring war a barbarism to be denounced and resisted to the 
utmost of one’s ability; urging ministers and others in authority 
and leadership to maintain an unswerving loyalty to Christian 
ideals; requesting the peace commission of the General Conven- 
tion to promote a peace plebiscite similar to the Congregational- 
Christian churches; urging a closer fellowship with the New 
Jersey State Convention of Universalists and possible merger; 
recommending temperance education in the church schools. 

The closing event was the banquet in the grill room of the 
church, with the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton acting as toast- 
master. The speaker was Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, president of 
St. Lawrence University, who was introduced by Dr. Atwood... 
Dr. Seelye spoke on “‘A Mondial Mind,” calling attention to the 
universality of the religious quest and the similarity in the high 
thoughts and convictions of the young people of all races. 

The officers are as follows: President, George H. Bowers; 
vice-president, Carmine Fazio, Syracuse; secretary, Dr. Fred C. 
Leining; treasurer, Fay C. Parsons; trustees, the Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton and George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, the Rey. Lewis H. Robinson, 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, John Murray Atwood, Jr., Utica, 
Charles Bell, Herkimer. Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute, 
Prof. Angus H. MacLean, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, F. B. Clark, 
Watertown, M. H. Burnham, Henderson. Preacher of the 
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occasional sermon in 1936, the Rev. Fred G. Leonard, Morris; 
alternate, the Rev. Cornelius Greenway. Place of meeting in 
1936, Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. 
* * * 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The rural church of East Liberty was host to the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan at its annual meeting October 6 and 7. 

For the fourth time the Unitarians united with the Uni- 
versalists in their annual meetings. Delightful autumnal weather 
and a good attendance helped largely in making the meetings 
enjoyable and profitable. 

The opening meeting was that of the Young People’s Con- 
ference at 4 p. m. Sunday, the subject under discussion being, 
“The Young People in a Changing Society, and how they can 
use the church to further intelligent change.”’ This subject was 
ably handled by the leaders, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Ernest 
W. Kuebler and Miss Florence Wood. An informal discussion 
was participated in by all. 

The formal opening of the Convention was at 7.30 p. m., 
when the president, the Rev. J. W. Hailwood, called the assembly 
to order. 

The regular church service of the evening followed. There 
was congregational singing, and fine music by the male quartet. 
The occasional sermon was given by Mr. Hailwood. His subject 
was ‘The Driving Power of Vision.” 

“All great reformers who have profoundly influenced the life 
and thought of their day have been visionaries, having a clear 
sight of things as they might be, feeling the cheery glow of the 
light and heat of the golden age. So Micah, in a book crowded 
with severe indictments, nevertheless lets us hear the music of 
the golden age and contemplate ‘the vision splendid.’ ”’ 

The communion service, conducted by the Rev. Edwin 
Palmer and the Rev. Thomas M. Murray, closed the evening 
service. 

The business meeting opened at 9.80 Monday. Sessional 
committees were appointed and the business of the Convention 
was soon under way. 

Many vital resolutions were passed and discussions pro and 
con were indulged in. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. A. W. Birdsall, showed in- 
vested funds of $24,978.36. 

The church reports of the state showed great activity and 
were of an optimistic nature. 

While waiting for reports from the committees a panel 
discussion on ‘‘The Program of Social Action in Michigan” was 
participated in by the Rev. Walter S. Ryder, the Rev. H. W. 
Dukes, the Rev. James W. Hailwood and John H. Shepard. 
They handled the discussion in a very able manner and brought 
out many fine and interesting angles and sidelights of the subject. 
This feature was greatly enjoyed by the assembly. 

At 12.30 luncheon was served by the East Liberty church. 
A happy climax to the repast was the address of Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, of the Detroit church, on ‘Religious Liberalism in 
Michigan.” De. Reccord gave a history of the liberal movement 
in Michigan from its early inception to the present. Facts, 
figures, dates, etc., flew rapidly, and proved wonderfully interest- 
ing. 

The business session resumed its work and reports from the 
sessional committees were heard. The nominating committee 
reported the following: President, E. L. Freeman, Sturgis; vice- 
president, the Rev. Thomas M. Murray, Concord; secretary, 
E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, De- 
troit; trustees, Charles Smith, Lansing, the Rev. J. W. Hailwood, 
Grand Rapids. Fellowship Committee, Mr. Hailwood and Mrs. 
Smith of Farmington. Occasional sermon, the Rey. Walter S. 
Ryder of Flint. Historian, W. L. Snyder of Detroit. All were 
unanimously elected. 

The sessions of the Universalist Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the Unitarian Women’s Alliance were part of the 
high lights of the Convention. 
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Other outstanding features were the panel discussion on “The 
Individual in a Changing Society,” by Ernest W. Kuebler, the 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, the Rev. Edwin Palmer, the Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Cole and Miss Ruth Downing, the address of Miss Downing 
giving her experiences in Japan, and the supper meeting in the 
East Liberty church house in the evening. 

The church meeting at 7.30, which was addressed by the 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, Ernest W. Kuebler and the Rev. 
Harold P. Marley, was the climax of a successful convention. 

* * * 


LIST OF COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Credentials: 
Rev. William J. Metz, Maine. 
Rey. Albert W. Altenbern, Kansas. 
Rev. Leonard C. Prater, Georgia. 


Tellers: 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, New Hampshire. 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, Ontario. 
Rev. Donald K. Evans, Illinois. 


Resolutions: 
Rey. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., Minnesota. 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames, New York. 
Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Indiana. 
Rev. Harold H. Niles, Connecticut. 
Miss Eleanor Bissell, California. 


Nominations: 

Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, New York. 
Rev. Clinton L. Seott, D. D., Illinois. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Harold E. Sweet, Massachusetts. 
Mr. W. W. Warner, Ohio. 

Official Reports and Recommendations: 
Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., Massachusetts. 
Rev. Carl H. Olson, Ohio. 

Mr. Hezzleton E. Simmons, Ohio. 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Illinois. 
Rev. Robert Cummins, California. 
Mr. Fred B. Perkins, Rhode Island. 
Mr. Herbert N. Belden, Connecticut. 
Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson, California. 
Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, New York. 


On Religious Services: 
Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., District of Columbia. 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Massachusetts. 


Sessional Secretaries. 
Miss Esther A. Richardson, Massachusetts. 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Connecticut. 
* * * 
THE ABIDING 
Robert Whitaker 


Whatever forms of faith may pass, 
Whatever new arise, 

The life that fails not in the grass, 
The light that rules the skies, 

Be token of our faithful lives 

Wherein unfailing good survives. 


The simple goodness of the home 
That bears each day’s demand. 
Or yet, beneath the gilded dome, 
The pure, unbribed command. 
In any change of school or creed 
Grant us the grace of honest deed. 


Let these abide with us through all 
Earth’s transitory ways; 

Faith, Hope, and Love, whate’er befall 
Our seeming wisdom’s phrase. 

Nor fear we any morrow’s name 

If these shall live, in brighter flame. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


IS 
YOUR 
SCHOOL 
HELPING 
EO 
CARRY 
ON OUR 
WORK 
IN 
JAPAN? 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION—PEORIA 


The Department of Religious Education 
offers all students a well-balanced course of 
study. The primary purpose throughout 
has been to present the best of the religious 
heritage of the past, to encourage clear 
thinking through present-day social and 
moral problems, and to develop right at- 
titudes and high ideals for personal living. 


Kindergarten-Primary Department 
Supervisor—Mary Slaughter Scott 

Graded Courses based on life interests 
and experiences of younger children. 

Classes for children from two years of 
age through the fourth grade. 

Stories, handwork, directed play, infor- 
mal worship services. 

Reference texts used include: The 
Nursery Class of the Church School, Three 
Years Old, Religion in the Kindergarten, 
A Course for Beginners in Religious Edu- 
cation, The Little Child in Sunday School, 
Stories of Shepherd Life, Hebrew Home 
Life, This Man Made World, Men and His 
Customs. 

Primary-Junior Department 
Superintendent—Belva Henniges 

Courses particularly designed to meet the 
every-day experiences of younger children; 
to present the best-loved stories from the 
Bible and the necessary background of 
biblical information; to develop apprecia- 
tion of the world in which we live; to in- 
troduce the pupils to the great, the good 
and the heroic of all times, thus helping 
to create attitudes of generosity, sharing, 
world-mindedness and the desire to be of 


service. 
Reference texts include: A Friendly 


World, Living Together, Children of the 
Father, God’s Wonder World, A Travel 
Book for Juniors, The Rules of the Game, 
Goodwill Lessons, Through the Gateway, 
Greatness Passing By, The Story Peter 
Told. 

Senior Department 


Superintendent—Harold H. Hart 


The aims of the Junior Department are 


carried over into the broader work of the 
Senior Department, with emphasis upon 
discussion and original thinking. 

Elective courses for study include the 
following topics: Studies in world friend- 
ship, biographical sketches of great men 
and women of all times; Christian citizen- 
ship, the life of Jesus, Biblical history and 
literature; history of religion, problem dis- 
cussion courses on ethics, race relations 
and world peace. 

(From the Builder, Peoria, Ill.) 
* * 
BROCKTON GETS IN TOUCH WITH 
ITS PARENTS 


Dear Parent: 

Once again we stand on the threshold of 
a new year in the religious educational ac- 
tivities of our church school. During the 
next nine months, those boys and girls 
who attend our school will receive a train- 
ing in Christian living that should be a vital 
part of the life of every growing boy and 
girl. 

The staff of the school has been busy 
throughout the summer planning the work 
and program of the school for the coming 
year, and has prepared a well-rounded 
program including, in addition to the 
courses, project work, social activity and 
such other things as go to make up a well- 
rounded school. The staff has attended 


conferences and institutes that they might 
receive further training to enable them to 
better understand the tasks ahead of them 
in teaching your boys and girls. They are 
vibrant with energy and ambition and are 
looking forward to a gala year. 

Your cooperation is not only desired, it 
is needed and we are asking for it. Co- 
operation has such a general meaning that 
often we do not fully grasp what is wanted 
when it is asked for. From time to time 
throughout the year, you will be asked to 
give your cooperation and support to 
specific undertakings. This is solicited 
cooperation. We hope that such coopera- 
tion will be forthcoming, but we want more 
than this. We would like to be the reeip- 
ients of a voluntary cooperation. By this, 
I mean taking a keen interest in your school 
and striving in every way possible to 
promote its welfare. 

Our schools opens next Sunday, Sept. 
15, at 10 a. m. Attendance throughout 
the year beginning with the first Sunday 
is a mighty important factor in determin- 
ing the success or failure of our school, and 
here is a major way in which you can vol- 
untarily cooperate. Many times, lack of 
encouragement on the part of parents 
leads pupils to neglect their attendance 
records of church schools. In some cases, 
it leads to their not attending at all. 
Boys and girls rely upon the leadership and 
counsel of their parents, and to disregard 
such reliance often leads to pitiful results. 
Parents who do not encourage their chil- 
dren to attnd a church school fail in an 
essential duty due their children. 

Our school, our office and our records 
are always open to inspection, and we wel- 
come visitations from any and all who are 
interested or want to become acquainted 
with the work we are doing. We ask that 
you send your children to our school, but an 
even better suggestion is that you come 
with them and see for yourself what we 
are doing. 

Yours in the spirit of service, 

Philip A. Rooney, 
Church School Superintendent. 


Phy £2 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Frank P. Manley (formerly Miss 
Ruth A. Carter) writes from Honolulu 
that she is looking forward to a week in 
Japan in October. She will call on the 
Carys while there, and will also visit the 
Blackmer Home. From Japan she and 
Mr. Manley will journey on through China 
to Ramapatnam, Nellore District, South 
India, where the latter is president of a 
theological seminary, and where they will 
make their home. 

* * 

Every man is a priest even involuntarily; 
his conduct is an unspoken sermon which 
is ever preaching to others.—A miel. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. Harry A. Farrar spoke 
at the Simonsville district church Sept. 8, 
15 and 22. Rey. HE. H. Martin, Spring- 
field, Methodist, preached Sept. 1 and 
Otis R. Heath, Chester, Baptist, Sept. 29. 

Barnard.—Rev. Robert D. Killam 
conducted the last regular summer service 
on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 1. Mr. Pen- 
noyer preached Sunday morning, Sept. 29, 
when there was an unusually good at- 
tendance. In the congregation were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Howard Flower and family of 
Hartland. Rev. and Mrs. Barron F. Mc- 
Intire, Woodsville, N. H., were recent 
visitors in town, also Prof. and Mrs. 
Lewis J. Hathaway of Middlebury. 

Barre.—The first of nine monthly meet- 
ings of ““The Round Table” was held Sept. 
16. These meetings are to deal with home 
and school problems of children, and Rev. 
L. G. Williams will be lecturer and discus- 
sion leader, assisted by other speakers. 
Mrs. Edith W. Richardson spoke before 
the Mission Circle, Sept. 28, on the trip 
she and her husband recently took to 
the Dakotas, and a little while before to 
the far South. Goddard Seminary and 
Junior College held a reception and dance 
Sept. 26, when a large number met Miss 
Anne Gooch, the continuing principal of 
the seminary, and Royce S. Pitkin, Ph. D., 
director of the Junior College. This new 
Vermont college will give a two year 
course in liberal arts. 

Bellows Falls.—Reyv. H. M. Campbell 
has many promising plans for the year. 
Charlotte Blood, one of the Fellowship of 
Youth leaders, and county president of 
the Youth Council, a Universalist girl, is 
taking a social service course at Ashbury 
College, Wilmore, Ky. 

Bethel.—The Bethel band gave a sa- 
cred concert at the church Sunday evening, 
Sept. 29. The Boy Scout Troop recently 
spent a night at Silver Lake, with Scout- 
master Harold C. Turner and Mr. Harvey. 
Fifty-one members and guests of Unity 
Circle were guests, Sept. 4, of Mrs. John 
Noble at her summer cottage in Barnard. 

Burlington.—Chapel services at the 
University of Vermont were opened Sept. 
25 by Rev. Skillman Earl Myers. Between 
$8,000 and $9,000 will be divided equally 
between the Burlington Humane Society 
and the Burlington church, according to 
the will of Cora I. Tarbox, late of Essex. 
Mrs. Patrick J. Coughlin, wife of the sexton 
of the church, appeared from the base- 
ment and saw a burglar loaded with forty 
pounds of silverware taken from the church 
dining room. She fainted and the burglar 
dropped the silverware and ran. 

Cavendish.—The Convention Super- 
intendent spoke in this historic church 
Sunday evening, Sept. 8, on ‘“The What, 
Why and How of Vermontization.” Rey. 
W. Gordon Poole, of the Baptist church, 


offered prayer. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

Concord.—Rev. J. M. Paige reports 
that the church building has been newly 
painted. 

Derby Line.—Services were resumed 
Sept. 8, Rev. E. L. Conklin preaching. 

East Bethel.—Services were held here 
Sept. 1, 15, and 29, Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preaching. 

Felchville.—Rev. William L. Forkell 
spoke here Sunday evening, Sept. 8, and 
a number of the Hartland young people’s 
choir assisted in the music. The Conven- 
tion Superintendent preached Sunday 
evening, Sept. 15, and Mrs. Pennoyer sang 
a solo. 

Gaysville.—Services were held here 
Sept. 8 and 22, Rev. Will C. Harvey in 
charge. 

Guilford Center.—Rey. J. H. Black- 
burn, West Brattleboro, preached here 
Sunday evening, Sept. 8. 

Hartland Four Corners.—The Ladies’ 
Aid were guests, Sept. 4, of the Women’s 
Alliance at Windsor. The Community 
Sunday school resumed its meetings Sept. 
14. The postponed meeting of the Hart- 
land Religious Association was held at the 
Four Corners’ hall, Sept. 9, Mrs. Diamond 
R. Flower, president, in the chair. Officers 
elected: Chairman, Harvey F. Chase; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. D.H. Evans; secretary, 
Emeline Webster; treasurer, Mrs. Webb 
Hatch; collector, Marion Webster. J. 
Howard Flower, the local publisher, editor 
and poet, for the fourth successive year 
printed the Convention programs. Rev. 
W. L. Forkell preached at the Methodist 
church of Lempster, N. H., Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 18, taking along his choir. 

Hartland.—After services held in the 
Universalist church at Four Corners for 
the vacation season, Rey. W. L. Forkell 
reopened the Brick Church, Congrega- 
tional, Sept. 1, and there the meetings 
will be held until next summer, except 
the second and larger of the two Sunday 
schools, which will continue to be held at 
the other village. 

Huntingville, Que.—This church was 
represented at the North Hatley memorial 
services in honor of Rev. Evan T. Evans 
Sept. 22, and Kenneth W. Hunting, clerk, 
took part. 

Jacksonville.—Miss Ruth Downing, 
missionary in Japan, spoke at the church 
here Sunday evening, Sept. 1, on her work 
in Japan. The Convention Superintendent 
preached here Sunday morning, Sept. 8. 

Marshfield.—Rev. W. J. Coates, former 
student minister at the Universalist church, 
spoke at Old Home Sunday, Sept. 1, of 
the United Church. 

Middlebury.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell, Bellows Falls, Rev. Will C. Harvey, 
Bethel, Rev. George H. Howes, Northfield, 


Rey. Walter R. Blackmer, Richmond, 
Rev. John O. Long, Rochester, Rev. George 
B. Marsh, Stowe, all ministers of federated 
churches, and others, were at the four- 
day convocation of Congregational min- 
isters at Middlebury College, Sept. 16 to 
19. Over 175 ministers and wives at- 
tended. 

Montpelier.—Rey. Dayton T. Yoder 
preached Sept. 22 on “Training for 
Trouble,’’ and the church school held its 
dedication service for officers and teachers 
that day. The first meeting of the season 
of the Theater Guild was held Sept. 23. 
John M. Avery was elected president, and 
Mr. Yoder, the moving spirit in the so- 
ciety, secretary-treasurer. 

Morrisville.—Rev. George M. Lapoint 
preached here one Sunday in the summer. 
The Sunday school reopened Sept. 15, 
with twenty present. The superintendent, 
Mrs. Blanche Adams, deserves the thanks 
of all for keeping up the interest and ac- 
tivity of the school. On Sept. 9, a parish 
meeting was held, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Roy Stafford; 
vice-president, Edna Billings; secretary, 
Mary Gates; treasurer, Mrs. W. M. Sar- 
gent; board of trustees, William M. Sar- 
gent, chairman, Henry E. Jenney, Wil- 
liam Goodrich, Earl Morrill and J. O. 
Read. 

Northfield._Services were resumed 
Sept. 1, Rev. George H. Howes preaching. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint spoke at Rutland 
Sept. 10. 

North Hatley, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached the sermon at 
the memorial service in honor of Rev. 
Evan Thomas Evans, held Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept. 22. George C. Felch, St. Johns- 
bury, vice-president of the State Conven- 
tion, also spoke. Mr. Pennoyer had charge 
of the service of dedication at the Evans 
monument in the cemetery. Later we 
will tell of the good news of the coming to 
the ministry here of Rev. Robert Lewis 
Weis, from Massachusetts. 

North Montpelier.—Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, Auburn, Maine, preached here 
Sept. 1, and Rev. Walter J. Coates Sept. 8. 
Mr. Coates’ subject was “The Faith of a 
Left Wing Universalist.”” Rev. William A. 
Kelley, Waterville, Maine, was a recent 
visitor in town. 

Richmond.—The seventeenth annual 
pilgrimage to the sixteen-sided ‘Old 
Round Meeting House,” Sept. 15, was 
largely attended. Dr. John M. Thomas, 
Montpelier, gave the address. Rev. 
Horace O. Tatum, Baptist, Burlington, 
read the scripture and offered prayer. 
Ministers and laymen of the district held 
a conference, Sept. 6, at the home of Rev, 
W. R. Blackmer, named him chairman, 
Mrs. Fred May, Williston, clerk, and or- 
ganized permanently for interchurch visi- 
tation, with Sunday evening, Sept. 22, as 
time for first exchange of pulpits, when 
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laymen would accompany their minister, 
Huntington, Hinesburg, Jericho Center, 
Richmond, and Williston, cooperating. 

Rochester.—On Rally Day, Sept. 29, 
there were 109 in the Sunday school. 
On Sept. 15 Rev. John O. Long preached 
at Hancock at 9 a. m., Rochester 11 a. m. 
Granville 2.30 p. m. and West Rochester 
7.30 p. m. ’ 

Rutland.—The Sunday school attended 
church service Sept. 29 and heard a chil- 
dren’s sermon by Rev. Robert D. Killam. 
Teachers and officers met with Mr. and 
Mrs. Killam Sept. 24. The Ladies’ Aid 
opened its season with a luncheon at 
Forest Brook Tavern, Pittsford, Sept. 24. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rey. T. W. Horsfield 
spoke recently to the Kiwanis Club. Dr. 
H. D. Spoerl preached and Rey. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl took part in the service 
Sept. 29. 

South Strafford.—Rev. H. F. Fister 
held his last summer service Sept. 1, with a 
fine attendance. He christened three 
children and received two people into 
church membership. 

Springfield. Rev. H. E. Latham of- 
ficiated at the funeral, Sept. 20, of Mrs. 
Helen Bowman Hatch, widow of Edward 
C. Hatch. Mrs. Hatch was born at 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Oct. 27, as arranged through 
the office of the State Superintendent, were: 
E. Christian Westphalen, Essex; Rev. 
George H. Lewis, Medford Hillside; Dr. 
Frank W. Merrick, Melrose; Robert Bar- 
ber, Assinippi; Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff, 
Provincetown; William C. Abbe, Quincy; 
Emerson §S. Schwenk, Saugus; Horace 
Westwood, Jr., Springfield Second. Prof. 
Newell C. Maynard preached for Dr. 
Huntley at Peabody. 

On Nov. 3, Rev. Elmer M. Druley will 
preach at Medford Hillside; Robert Bar- 
ber at Springfield Second; and Dr. Mark 
H. Ward will begin his pastorate with the 
Provincetown Universalist church. 


Rev. Arthur W. Webster, minister of the 
Universalist churches in Weymouth and 
South Weymouth, Mass., was married, 
Oct. 20, to Miriam Ethlyn Holbrook, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hol- 
brook of South Weymouth, Mass. Dr. 
Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., per- 
formed the ceremony. 

Bishop Fred B. Fisher flew to Detroit 
from Washington on Tuesday to answer a 
sudden call, and flew back in time to make 
his great address on Thursday night. 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, an official of the 
A. U. A., who is a great favorite with 
Universalists, attended the sessions Tues- 
day and Wednesday and Thursday. 


Dr. Arthur Wilder Grose of Concord, 
N. H., was the dinner guest of Prof. Melvin 
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Bridgewater, Mass., April 11, 1848, daugh- 
ter of Roswell and Catherine Dana (Per- 
sons) Bowman. She died here Sept. 18, 
1935. She made her home with her sister, 
Miss Susan Bowman. She was a very 
generous and devoted friend of the Spring- 
field church and of the Convention. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here at very early 
morning services Sept. 1, 15 and 29. 

Stowe.—Rey. George B. Marsh recently 
took a several weeks’ course at Newton- 
Andover School. Rev. Albert Cornwall, 
Elmira, N. Y., former minister of the Con- 
gregational church, preached Sept. 1. 
The church had a meeting in the vestry, 
Sept. 25, to discuss the problems of the 
year. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons 
held the first service after the vacation 
on Sept. 8. The annual meeting of the 
parish was Sept. 28. 

Windsor.—Rey. F. P. Daniels, chair- 
man of the local Red Cross, spoke at the 
state meeting in Woodstock, Sept. 20. 

Woodstock.—Mrs. H. L. Canfield has 
commenced a series of interesting articles 
in. the weekly Vermont Standard, dealing 
with the history of the local church. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


M. Johnson, Sovereign Grand Commander 
of the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, 
Scottish Rite Masons, and Mr. Cole, 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the 
Southern Masonic Jurisdiction, the two 
highest ranking Masons in America, at 
the Scottish Rite Temple in Washington 
during the Conventions. 


Miss Sarah A. Porter of Langdon, N. H., 
who has done so much to keep the beautiful 
old church at Langdon alive and in use, 
was one of the most interested delegates at 
the Washington Convention. 


Maine 


Waterville.—Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, 
pastor. On Sunday, Sept. 22, the Young 
People’s League united with other young 
people’s societies of the Waterville churches 
in sponsoring a picnie and vesper service 
for the Colby freshmen. The following 
Sunday forty attended a reception at 
the parsonage for all Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist students at Colby. Sunday, Oct. 
6, from 3 to 8.380 the League was host to 
the recently formed Conference of Uni- 
tarian Young People. J. Marble Thayer, 
Jr. (president of the local League, and also 
of the Conference) welcomed 100 to the 
meeting. Following this the Castine Union 
conducted an inspiring worship service. 
Then J. Donald Johnstone, new executive 
secretary of the National Y. P. R. U., 
spoke on ‘‘Young People’s Societies Earn- 
ing Their Own Way,” in which he pointed 
out that unless young people’s religious 
groups do something constructive in build- 


ing a new social order they have no just 
cause for existence. Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Bangor spoke on ‘The 
World We Live In,” which formed an 
introduction for the Round Table Con- 
ferences to follow. Three Round Table 
Conferences were held: ‘““A New Person’’ 
(personal religion), led by Miss Myra 
Whittaker, Student Christian Movement 
Counsellor for Colby College; “A New 
Church” (methods), led by J. Donald 
Johnstone; and “‘A New World,’”’ led by 
Mr. Fritchman. Following the conferences 
reports were given on the Round Tables by 
appointed secretaries, and Rev. H. Mor- 
timer Gesner, Jr., of Augusta conducted a 
dedication service. Supper was served by 
the Women’s Federation of the church. 
A constitution was adopted. The new 
name of the federation is ‘‘The North- 
eastern Maine Federation of Liberal 
Young People’s Societies.” It is hoped 
that in the future these conferences will 
attract both Universalist and Unitarian 
young people and even perhaps other 
liberal groups. Officers are: President, 
Edward Redman, Castine; secretary, Mil- 
dred Morrison, Castine; vice-presidents, 
James Watson, Bangor, Charles Hall, 
Castine, Peggy Gould, Ellsworth, Carl 
Sandstrom, Livermore Falls, Ellen Fitch, 
Waterville. Representatives from Uni- 
versalist societies at the conference came 
from Livermore Falls, Augusta, Gardiner, 
Caribou, Pittsfield. After supper the 
Ellsworth Union led in a worship service. 
Prof. William J. Wilkinson of Colby Col- 
lege spoke on “Italy and Ethiopia.” A 
fellowship candlelight service led by Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton of Castine brought the 
conference to a close. A telegram of good 
wishes was sent from the conference to 
the Universalist Rally at Old Town, meet- 
ing at the same time. Sunday, Oct. 13, 
was known as Colby Day in the churches. 
All Universalist and Unitarian students at 
Colby were invited to come to church and 
to go home for dinner with some family of 
the parish. This proved an effective way 
to introduce the college students to the 
church and to the people of the church. 
In the evening the Young People’s League 
was host to the Oakland Y. P. C. U. for 
supper. The Oakland Union conducted 
the worship service and discussion. Mr. 
Abbott then showed four reels on his 
“North Cape-Russia Cruise.”” The League 
is now busy in the preparation of two 
three-act plays, one for the Universalist 
fair and the other for the Unitarian fair. 
The Acadia Club held a successful bridge 
party last month; and the Ladies’ Aid 
last week held their annual fall sale and 
supper. Our minister has been elected 
chairman of the program committee of 
the Waterville ministers’ association, and 
has shown his pictures taken this past 
summer on his cruise to the Women’s 
Federation, the United Brotherhood and 
the Young People’s League of the local 
church, and also to the Men’s Club of the 
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Augusta Universalist church. He ad- 
dressed the educational department of 
the Waterville Women’s Club recently on 
‘Impressions of Northern Countries.” 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor. 
The ‘‘Cheerful Workers,’ an organization 
of both men and women, connected with 
the church, celebrated its 45th anniversary 
in the evening of Oct. 16. Some seventy- 
five members and friends attended and a 
most delightful evening was spent. The 
affair was opened with a chicken dinner, 
provided and served by the members of 
Gamma Sigma Chi, another of the hustling 
societies of the church. A notable feature 
was the presence at each table of especially- 
decorated cakes bearing the appropriate 
emblem of the “Cheerful Workers” and 
the “45” arranged in groups of lighted 
candles. Following the supper there was 
community singing led by Mrs. Rebecca 
Lambert, matron of the church choir, with 
Mrs. Devereux Dennis at the piano, who 
also provided the accompaniments for 
the other musical features during the eve- 
ning. George A. Upton, one of the direc- 
tors, was the toastmaster and introduced 
the various speakers in clever and at times 
humorous fashion. Mrs. Etta R. Wad- 
leigh, president of the Cheerful Workers, 
was the first speaker. She has been presi- 
dent of that group since 1916. Mr. Nichols, 
pastor of the church, in appropriate tribute 
to the Cheerful Workers, voiced the 
greetings of the church. This was followed 
by a soprano solo by Mrs. Lambert. Henry 
W. Edward, church clerk and treasurer, 
expressed the sentiments of the society and 
its deep regard for the Cheerful Workers 
and what they have accomplished during 
their long career. Richard D. Hill gave a 
clarinet solo, after which Miss Bessie G. 
Mackintire gave a talk on the history of 
the organization. Started Oct. 10, 1890, as 
a “house” gathering at the home of Mrs. 
Martha A. Goldthwaite, with Mrs. Sarah 
F. Jenks as its first president, who, by the 
way, lived to be over one hundred years of 
age, the society grew steadily in member- 
ship and especially in importance, through 
its remarkable achievements on behalf 
of the church. At one time, no less than 
three generations of one family were rep- 
resented in its membership. There are 
today forty-three active members and 
seven honorary members and the society 
has had a total of 110 members. They 
have raised and given to the Universalist 
society nearly $10,000, besides contribut- 
ing liberally to many charities in the 
city. Paul Wyeth, connected with the 
church choir, gave a baritone solo after 
which Judge Robert W. Hill, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the church, spoke 
of the splendid accomplishments of the 
Cheerful Workers. He brought also con- 
gratulations from Dr. U.S. Milburn of 
Everett, a former pastor, who was unable 
to attend. A violin solo by William D. 


Dennis was followed by an address by 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, who particularly 
emphasized the importance of viewing the 
successes in life as demonstrated by the 
Cheerful Workers, rather than the failures, 
as being the real road to progress. A de- 
lightful feature of the affair was the pres- 
ence of Miss Alice L. Woodman, the only 
living charter member of the Cheerful 
Workers, to whom a beautiful bouquet of 
roses was presented by the toastmaster. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, Oct. 20, more than 350 
Universalists, together with many former 
members from far and near, gathered at 
the church to renew acquaintance, meet 
old friends and make new ones. An in- 
teresting and unique program had been 
arranged, with Mr. Morris as master of 
ceremonies. Dr. George W. Penniman of 
Walpole, N. H., retired, a native of Stough- 
ton, offered prayer. John W. Wood was 
the first speaker, and brought a message on 
“Our Church in the Modern Age.” He 
stressed the point of harmony in church 
work to insure success. Mrs. Helen Met- 
calf read an interesting paper on the past 
history of the church, covering a period of 
190 years. Cleon F. Fobes, a church trus- 
tee, then introduced Dr. W. O. Faxon, 
who gave reminiscences of sixty-five years 
ago. A hymn was sung, followed by the 
benediction by the pastor. The musical 
part of the program was in charge of 
Reuben L. Willis, with parts taken as fol- 
lows: F. William Kempf, violin; Ellis B. 
Porter, ’cello; Reuben L. Willis, organ. 
Double quartette, Mrs. M. Carita Marden 
and Mrs. Hazel F. Lothrop, sopranos; 
Mrs. Gertrude Malcolm and Mrs. Hazel 
H. Hill, altos; Joseph C. Ceruti and Ar- 
thur W. Day, tenors; William L. Russell 
and William W. Legge, bass. Following 
the services 225 members and former mem- 
bers of the parish, now living out of town, 
repaired to the vestries, where they were 
served a bountiful luncheon by the Ladies’ 
Social Circle, with Mrs. Edwin D. Adams, 
president and chairman, assisted by mem- 
bers of the First Parish Women’s Club as 
waitresses. : 

Marlboro.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
One of the most happy services ever held 
in the Marlboro church occurred on Sun- 
day, Oct. 20. Louis F. and Susie E. Put- 
nam have been married fifty-five years, 
and all the while have been active and in- 
terested workers in the Universalist 
church. In fact, no one can think of this 
church without recalling these two de- 
voted people. The Ladies’ Social Circle, 
of which Mrs. Putnam has been treasurer 
for many years, invited the church and 
parish members to attend the morning 


service in honor of the marriage anniver- ' 


sary of the Putnams. A large congregation 
responded and after the service all were 
invited to the social hall, where a chicken 
dinner was served. The hall was decorated 
with autumn flowers and foliage. George 
Moore acted as toastmaster, congratulated 


the couple and presented a large basket 
bouquet of chrysanthemums and dahlias 
from the garden of Mrs. Frank Thrasher, 
who was unable to be present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Putnam responded, Mr. Putnam 
telling of the church suppers of long ago, 
when the price was but ten cents. In 
closing he invited everyone to attend the 
anniversary twenty years hence. Rev. 
E. V. Stevens, the pastor, assured them 
that all would accept the invitation to the 
happy event in 1955. Mr. Stevens also 
told the friends that one of the prominent 
men of the city had told him the week be- 
fore that Mr. Putnam was the best loved 
citizen of Marlboro, that although he had 
been active in all the affairs of the city for 
many years, he was without an enemy. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Stanley Manning has filled many 
national offices for the young people and 
for the General Convention, has been 
State Superintendent of Maine, and is now 
settled at Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, institute instruc- 
tor and active in young people’s work, is 
settled at Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dr. Angus H. MacLean is a member of 
the faculty of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University. 

Dr. Adelaide T. Case is a member of the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., has 
been president of the Ohio Convention, 
and has been pastor at Akron for many 
years. 

* * 


A GIFT TO THE FELLOWSHIP 


There are a few copies left of “John 
Murray—the Corner Stone,” offered free 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
This biography is written for young people 
by Irene C. Rees, with an introduction by 
Frank Oliver Hall. Bound in attractive 
cloth, and illustrated. Send requests 
promptly to 16 Beacon Street, and en- 
close ten cents per copy for postage and 


packing. Teachers can secure extra 
copies for their classes. 
* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Fourteen young people from the Ports- 
mouth church attended the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Nashua. 

It will interest the New Hampshire stay- 
at-homes to know that Miss Sarah Porter 
went to Washington with Rev. and Mrs. 
Will E. Roberts. 

Colonel and Mrs. Danforth passed their 
golden wedding anniversary without special 
celebration. They were showered with 
tokens of affection by neighbors and 
friends. 

Dr. Bradley was speaker at the opening © 
meeting of the season of the Ministers of 
Exeter and Vicinity. His topic was “A 
Protestant Saint’’—the title of a recent 
book on the subject—an appreciation of 
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the life and work of Jean Frederick Oberlin. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Willard H. 
Holbrook, South Weymouth, Mass., Oct. 
20, Rev. Arthur W. Webster, minister of 
the Universalist churches at Weymouth 
and South Weymouth, was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Miriam Holbrook. Miss 
Dorothy Holbrook, sister of the bride, 
was maid of honor, and Horace Westwood 
best man. It may be questioned why is 
this in the New Hampshire Chip Basket. 
Because he is a Chip. He was born in 
Kingston and always lived there until 
graduated from Sanborn Seminary, when 
he went to Tufts College. He is a member 
of the Universalist church at Kingston, was 
licensed and ordained by the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention, has 
served for five years as summer minister 
at Kensington, and was married by the 
New Hampshire Superintendent. Yes, the 
bride is worthy of extended notice, only 
she doesn’t happen to be a New Hampshire 
Chip. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


A NEW SONG 


The poem ‘‘Wings,’ by Rev. Stanley 
Manning, inspired by the sermon “Among 
the Fog,’”’ by Rev. Harold Niles, is set to 
music by Esther Nelson Ellison. The song 
is published in sheet music form by the 
White-Smith Music Company, and sells 
for 40 cents. Order of Universalist 
Publishing House. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship granted Rev. Harold M. Frye accord- 
ing to the laws governing dual fellowship, dated 
Sept. 30, 1935. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
en ok 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-third annual Mid-Year conference of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention and the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, will be held in the Meriden church, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, Nov. 18, beginning at 
2.30 p. m. Speakers, Miss Ruth Downing, Rev. 
Porter Bower (with round-table conference on re- 
ligious education), Dr. George E. Huntley. 

The secretary will send programs Nov. 1, upon 
application. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 

Danbury, Conn. 

x 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a public meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., Thurs- 
day, Nov. 7. 

Morning session—10.30. State president presiding. 
Prelude, Mr. Dickey; praise service, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley; greeting, Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron; response, 
Mrs. Perey R. Moody; ‘““New Members Wanted,” 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres; review of “Toward a Chris- 
tian America,” Mrs. Milo G. Folsom. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30, tickets 50 cents. 
Reservations must be made by Nov. 4 of Mrs. Arthur 
S. Waldron, 26 Packard Avenue, West Somerville, 
telephone Prospect 0620. 

Afternoon session—1.45. Prelude, Mr. Dickey. 
Hymn. Prayer, Dr. George E. Leighton. Roll call. 
“Highlights of the Washington Convention,” Mrs. 
William Wallace Rose. Offertory. Trumpet solo, Mr. 


Nelson. ‘Universalism in Japan,’”? Miss Ruth Down- 
ing. Hymn. Benediction. 

Take Lechmere car from Park Street or from 
North Station. At Lechmere take Clarendon Hill 
Highland Avenue car. Leave car at Trull Lane. 

ee 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted letters of transfer on Oct. 14, 1935, as 
follows: Rev. Fred A. Line from Indiana; Rev. W. 
W. Gleason from Indiana. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* ox 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Nov. 5-8: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. ; 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Nov. 19: Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manual Church, Boston. 

Nov. 26-27: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28, 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-13: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 


PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the ‘‘Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 8, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreaths 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho:e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens, 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Educational 
Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardzon, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANK:‘LIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


The skipper of a tramp steamer, in 
writing up the log recording an eventful 
day, rounded off his task with the entry: 
“Mate intoxicated.” To the mate, who 
indignantly protested on reading it, the 
skipper retorted: ‘‘Well, it’s true, ain’t 
it?” 

On the following day it was the mate’s 
duty to write up the log, and he completed 
his account with “Skipper sober.” 

The captain stared at it for a moment, 
then exploded. 

“Well, it’s true, ain’t it?’”’ was the mate’s 
rejoinder.—Ottawa Citizen. 

* Ok 

The scion of a local household got home 
from boys’ camp Tuesday, with the an- 
nouncement that he had won a prize at 
the last minute for packing his suit-case 
the neatest and quickest. Nothing could 
have astonished his parents more. His 
mother skeptically investigated at once. 
The bag was exactly as she had packed it 
when her son went away. Hadn’t been 
touched.— New Yorker. 

* * 

Little Betty was explaining to her little 
brother how wrong it is to work on Sunday. 
“Why?” said the boy. “Policemen work on 
Sunday, don’t they go to heaven?’’ 

“‘No,’”’ explained the little girl. ‘They 
are not needed there.”’—Bystander. 

* Ox 

Doctor: ‘‘What was the most you ever 
weighed?”’ 

Patient: “154 pounds.”’ 

Doctor: ‘‘And what was the least you 
ever weighed?” 

Patient: ‘'8 1-4 pounds.” —Grit. 

* * 


“Next to a beautiful girl, what do you 
consider the most interesting thing in the 
world?” 

“When I’m next to a beautiful girl I 
don’t bother about statistics.”—Mutual 
Magazine. 

ee * 

If you cast your bread upon the waters 
today it would most likely come back to 
you wrapped in cellophane.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

“What do you think of our two candi- 
dates for mayor?” 

“Well, I’m glad only one can be elected.” 
—Toronto Globe. 


mg 


Mrs. was given a warning by 
the liquor commissioners to operate her 
cafe in a more disorderly manner.— Hilo 
( Hawaii) paper. 

We have bought and paid for so much 
prosperity we wouldn’t know what to do 
with it if it were delivered.— Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

* * 

“Vm sorry—I quite forgot your party 
the other evening!”’ 

“Oh, weren’t you there?”’—Siray Stories. 
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The Beacon Song 


and Service Book 


An inspiring expression of religion 
in words and music for the use 


of church schools and young 


people’s groups. 


Recommended by the General 


Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church. 


The Services 


are built upon the varied interests and 
experiences of childhood and youth. 


The Hymns 


offer fresh and original as well as old 
and familiar material. 


The Tunes 


are singable and of a quality that merits 
the respect of musicians. 


A section of fifty hymns for younger children. 


Many hymns, indicated in special index, suit- 
able for junior choirs. 


Binding reinforced in washable cloth. 


Single copy, $1.00. In quantity, $0 cents, 


Ready October 28’ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


